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You were ashamed : 
of his spotty hat po 


AY 


...and yet five minutes would clean it! ; 


ELL never have it cleaned—it is probably his favorite hal and 
he’ll hang on to it till it falls apart! 
Take it away from him when he gets home, brush it, and then 
sponge the spots with Shell Dry Cleaner, rubbing with the weave. 
It will be dry and clean in the morning—and much better looking, 
Shell Dry Cleaner is a wonderful new product—economical, safe 
—it cannot explode. 
Don’t let a dirty hat aggravate you when five minutes with this 
new cleaner will make it look new. 


The yellow and red label—the Shell colors— 

identifies Shell Dry Cleaner. Inhalf pint, pint, 
or gallon cans al grocery, drug and depart- 

ment stores or at Shell stations 








A SCORE OF DAILY HOME USES: CLEANS SHOES, TIES, CLOTHING, FURS, UPHOLSTERY—ALL FABRICS 
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Tom knew his dad was ‘‘regular.” 
Always, a walk with him had been 
an excursion; a trip to his office 
an adventure. But this trip to the 
East! 

The Apache Trail! There be- 
fore the Tonto ruins the mystery 
of Arizona touched them. Arizona, 
the ancient . . . with its whispers, 
you can’t quite hear, from a deep- 
shadowed past. Crumbling cliff 
dwellings — broken toys of van- 
ished children. 

In sharp contrast—the new Ari- 
zona. The miracle of Salt River 
Valley and fast developing Phoe- 
nix. Water, stored in these red 




















A desert mystery and miracle 4 
on the way to the East — 


and tan mountains of the grim 
Apache, had brought the magic 
of green agricultural gold. 

That night Tom listened to the 
clicking song of the rails. His was 
a magic berth . . . swept on by a 
swift chain of speeding lights. 
Golden lights that flashed to re- 
veal and quiet the grotesque ghosts 
of the desert. His dad had bought 
just regular roundtrip tickets to 
the East but all the sparkle and 
color of a western legend seemed 
caught in their folds. 

Through the heart of the Span- 
ish-American Southwest run 
Southern Pacific’s GOLDEN STATE 
and SUNSET Routes. Their rails 
directly serve the winter desert 
resorts about Palm Springs and 
Indio and the guest ranchos of 
Southern Arizona. 








Tucson, Phoenix, Tombstone, 
Benson, Douglas, Globe are cen- 
ters of the guest ranch activity. 
Here America has discovered, on 
high mesa, fine hotels and com- 
fortable ranchos where life steps 
up to enjoy the dash and spirit of 
the old time hard-riding West. 


You can stopover anywhere on 
your way to or from the East. 
SUNSET RouTE (San Francisco to 
New Orleans, thence north and 
east by rail or by Southern Pacific 
steamship to New York) or 
GOLDEN STATE ROUTE (Los An- 
geles to Chicago via El Paso and 
Kansas City, return by OVERLAND 
ROUTE or SHASTA ROUTE). Only 
Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes. Go one way, return an- 
other. 


Southern Pacific 





Four Great Routes 





Write to E. W. Capp, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, for copy of illustrated 
book: ‘Four Great Routes to the East.” 
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HE MODERN HOSTEss now may bring to her table 
Ta the sparkle and beauty that only fine glass- 
ware is able to achieve. With rich silver and the 
lovely new table coverings, there is at her disposal 
the cultured brilliance that made so famous the 
tables of Eighteenth Century France. 

The breakfast, luncheon and dinner table may 
be set with charming glassware that is as sure 
in its good taste as in its practicability, and its 
Amber, 


tints: 


are the delicate Fostoria 


colors 
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are moderate. . 
fragile-seeming as it is, stands up well under hard usage and is unaffected 
by rapid changes in extremes of temperature. Send for ‘‘The New Little 
Book About Glassware.’’ It is replete with illustrated details of authori- 
tative table-settings and modern decorative suggestions. The Fostoria 
Glass Company, Department S-2, Moundsville, West Virginia. 
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THE CULTURED BRILLIANCE OF TABLE GLASSWARE 





Green, Azure, Dawn, Crystal and the Golden Topaz. 


More and more, the informed hostess, both here 
and abroad, is to be found serving in delicately 
tinted glass tableware, everything from hors d' oeuvre 
to coffee. Fine Fostoria glass presents to the Ameri- 
can hostess a delightful opportunity . . . wide, clear 
plates sparkling with the delicate shade of the table 
cover . . . strawberries in a bowl of pellucid green 
. . coffee in glowing little cups that lend a new, 


decorative meaning to the phrase ‘‘demi-tasse.”’ 


Compete TABLEWARE for breakfast, luncheon, dinner and more 
casual services can be purchased in complete sets, while individual pieces 
and replacements can be bought at any time because Fostoria is sold 
ON THE OPEN-STOCK PLAN. The glassware, etched, cut or plain, bought today 
can be matched a month or a year from now at the best shops, and the prices 


. . On the practicable side, Fostoria Glassware, lovely and 






















SUNSET GOLD 


: HEN I wasa little boy,”’—**When I was a little girl,” 
—so begin the most charming stories that any young- 
ster can hear from father’s or mother’s lips. 

When you were a little boy, or a little girl, you had many a 
thrilling escape from real or fancied danger. You climbed trees 
with abandon; you rolled down hill in a barrel; you galloped 
your pony with fine disregard of life and limb; you may have 
gone swimming “au naturel,” and slid down a mud bank in 
lieu of diving from a highly civilized spring board. Whether 
you ran wild on a ranch or led a slightly less savage existence 
in small town or city, you were probably a young rufhan in 
most respects when out of reach of your parents. 

How about your children today? Do you give them a chance 
to be young savages at all? They must, of course, learn to con- 
form to conventional ways of living—to use the right fork!— 
lest they find themselves unhappy misfits in that strange adult 
world into which they must some day grow. But they need 
the same elemental contact with earth and the things of earth 
that you had asa child. 

In all the cities of this country, thinking parents are feeling 
deep concern over the stiffly conventional lives that their chil- 
dren lead. The youngsters need free play, for their imagina- 
tions as well as for their arms and legs. They need to originate 
much of their own entertainment and activity, rather than to 
have it all dictated by adult minds. 


Preen children are thrice blessed. Everywhere in 
this section, even in the largest cities, Nature, in the 
form of mountains, canyons, lakes, forests, or ocean, is close at 
hand. All that remains is for us to take advantage of it, and 
this is just what hundreds of western families are learning to do 
each year. A week-end cabin in the hills, for example, does 
more than provide variety for the grown-ups; it furnishes the 
children-with that means of escape from convention which is 
so necessary to their physical and mental development. 

This is an all-round, year-round vacation land for ourselves, 
who live in the West, as well as for those who live elsewhere 
and come here on brief annual vacations. Let’s take advantage 
of our heritage,and let’s see that our children enjoyit,too! 
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Additional names may be sent on a separate sheet, as the 
more you send the better. Your name will not be used 


without your permission, of course. 








Be Neighborly— 


Why not introduce us to a few of your friends 
and neighbors? They might like the NEW 
SUNSET as well as you do, and to send us their 
names will be a neighborly act that your 
friends will appreciate. 


ws ANO?iER 
fA OD LDEA ~— 


To sit down right now 
(before you forget) and 
write their names on 
this blank (or a separate 
sheet, if you prefer) 
then send to us, so we 
can mail each a recent 
copy of SUNSET, 
without obligation or 
cost. It would be a nice 
thing to do—don’t you 
think so? 


Then) 
Sign 
Your 


Name ‘ 


Here { 
I Want to Thank You= 


I want to thank you personally—and in advance for this 
friendly co-operation, which is the spirit of Sunset’s big 
and rapidly increasing family. I do appreciate it. 
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LANE « LIS HER 
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1045 SANSOME STREET 


| WwW. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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ON THE MONTEREY PENINSULA 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY 
CALIFORNIANS INC. 











In the Silent Woods the Soul 
Need Not Repress Its Music 
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eA Story of How Uncle Sam Provides 





Summer Homes For All 


EW people in the West realize 

the wonderful opportunity of- 

fered them by the United 

States Government for obtain- 
ing a fine summer home-site at almost 
negligible cost. Fortunate indeed are 
those few who have already taken ad- 
vantage of the government’s gener- 
osity. 

All of us, at some time or other, 
have had dreams of owning some 
place that we could go to for a sum- 
mer vacation or for occasional week- 
ends, especially where a holiday falls 
conveniently. Existing, merely exist- 
ing in flats, apartments, or apart- 
ment-like, huddled-up cottages, along 
garish streets, we crave a change toa 
place where we may stretch our arms 
and breathe freely, and see something 
beautiful. We want to be in peaceful 
quiet in the pleasant shade of forest 
trees; we want to be lulled by bab- 
bling brooks; we want to be rested by 
tranquil views across lake or meadow; 
or inspired by grandeur of mountain 
scenery; or perhaps we want to be 
where we may stroll leisurely and at 
will along woodland paths, or more 
actively swim, fish, or hike. But to 
purchase property that affords these 
privileges is prohibitive to most of us, 
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By 


Louis A. Sanchez 


A™xixe and Civil Engineer 
who has three hobbies— 
tramping the woods and hills, 
photographing what he sees, 
and writing of his outdoor ex- 
periences. His mother, Nellie 
Van de Grift Sanchez, is the 
author of several fascinating 


books of California history. 


so we become resigned to renting that 
privilege for the orthodox two weeks. 

But the government has made it 
possible for all of us to own just the 
particular lovely spot that is our 
heart’s desire at a cost that any of us 
may afford. Sections of the National 
Forests are set aside for subdivision 
into lots of one acre or less in area 
(approximately 100x110) which are 
leased for indeterminate periods, or 
for terms of from one to fifteen years 
at from $5.00 to $25.00 per year, with 
the proviso that permanent improve- 
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ments costing at least $250.00 be con- 
structed. Frame buildings must be 
stained or painted, and unsightly 
structures are prohibited. Otherwise 
the permittee is free to follow his own 
discretion. Houses range from the 
very simplest to such that would 
grace any city street. 

There are no landshark schemes 
connected with these sites. It is 
strictly a matter of first come, first 
served. And the members of the 
forestry service will do all possible to 
help you select the best location. 
There will be no foisting of a lake- 
front lot a couple of miles from the 
water’s edge. 

The best method of selecting a site 
is to go yourself and pick it out with 
the assistance, if possible, of a forest 
officer. The next best method is to 
have a competent friend make the se- 
lection, with or without your pres- 
ence. The forest officers, for obvious 
reasons, prefer not to act alone. 

These sites are not granted solely to 
individuals, but are also open to 


municipalities, lodges, clubs, and 
various organizations such as Boy 
Scouts, Y. M. C. A., churches, 


schools, and so on. Municipalities are 
granted sites free; the others men- 
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Slope, as shown on the accompanying 
map. 

‘ In fact, California’s northernmost 
forest, Siskiyou, extends well up into 
Oregon, while the Oregon-Washington 
boundary splits the Umatilla Forest. 
And forests on the eastern boundaries 
. of these two states are contiguous 




















This is a place not only 
where loveliness keeps 
house but many happy 
vacationists as well. 
Lake Almanor in the 
Plumas National Forest 


tioned are charged a minimum 
fee. Then too, sites are available 
for resorts and hotels at rentals 
from $75.00 to $250.00 per year 
or higher. 

Because of the great demand, 
the forestry service has set aside 
and surveyed recreational areas 
in nearly all the national forests 
of California, and is adding to 
them as the demand increases. 
Some of these districts, such as 
Echo Lake and the Tahoe-Placer- 
ville highway, for example, have 
become so populated that vege- 
table, bakery, and other delivery 
trucks make regular and frequent 
trips. 


HE national forests in Cali- 
fornia are so extensive and 
cover such variety of country 
that anyone may be satisfied. In 
fact, considering that the forests 
are strategically well scattered, 
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one may obtain a satisfactory site 





in any one of them, so that the 
only problem is: how far is one will- 
ing to travel? When it is considered 
that an average woman driver can 
drive an average car 200 miles in six 
hours or less, and without fatigue, 
even this ceases to be a problem. 
Few towns, regardless of size, are 
more than that distance from at least 
one of the forests. 

Cleveland Forest practically touches 
the southern boundary of the state, 
while Modoc and Siskiyou reach to 
the northern limit. The Monterey 
section of the Santa Barbara Forest 
parallels and, in places, touches the 
ocean shore, while directly opposite 
on the eastern border of the state is 
Inyo Forest which includes Mt. Whit- 
ney, the highest peak in the United 
States. The forests are well scattered 
throughout the state, and even more 
so in the other states of the Pacific 


Where Vacation Home-sites 
May Be Secured 


HIS map shows where Sunset readers live, and also 

where those families may, through the kindness of Uncle 
Sam, have summer home-sites in the National Forests at low 
cost. These National Forests are indicated on the map by 
shaded lines. The cities marked with a dot inside of a circle 
show district headquarters of each region. For particulars 
write the forest supervisor in the headquarters nearest the 
reserve in which you would be most interested.—The Editors 
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with those of Idaho, and likewise into 
Montana, so that there is almost a 
continuous, unbroken chain of na- 
tional forests throughout the entire 
lengths of these five commonwealths. 
A commonwealth, we might continue, 
for here is a heritage indeed, which 
means health, happiness, and wealth 
to all of us. 

The Forest Service Road and 
Recreation Map of Washington says: 
“On the east side of the lake and close 
to the highway, the Forest Service, in 
cooperation with Grays Harbor 
County, has improved Falls Creek 
Forest Camp with sanitary conveni- 
ences. Nearby is a Federal fish 
hatchery. Many summer home-sites 
have been surveyed along the shore of 
the lake, and these are in great de- 
mand. Quinalt Lake is the present 
southwest terminus of the Olympic 
Highway.” 


ROM the District Forester at 

Ogden comes the following: “The 
shores of many lakes and the benches 
along numerous streams, especially 
in southern Idaho, afford excellent 
summer home-sites and the demand 
for this kind of use can be met for a 
good many years in the future. On 
the Targhee National Forest, at the 
present time, there are some 51 such 
permits; on the Sawtooth National 
Forest, 47.” 

It is worthy of note that within the 
above mentioned five states, and Ne- 
vada, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, Ari- 
zona,and New Mexico, islocated nearly 
the entire area of the national forests 
of the United States. The scattered 
forests elsewhere total a relatively in- 
significant area. Therefore it be- 
hooves us to protect them from de- 
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‘“‘And the thoughts of youth are long, long thoughts.’’ Dozens of boys 
annually build dreams in this Boy Scout Lodge in El Dorado National Forest 


struction, and to use them; and in no 
better way can this be done than by 
establishing as many summer homes 
as reason warrants. 

The accompanying map is repro- 
duced from one issued by the Forest 
Service. It carries descriptive matter 
on the back, including a list of all Na- 
tional Forests and the addresses of 
their respective supervisors from 

whom specific information may be ob- 
tained regarding home-sites. Write to 
any District Forester for the map 
folder entitled “Vacation in the Na- 
tional Forests.” It might be worthy 
of note that a Supervisor should be 


<— 


questioned only regarding his own 
particular forest; and a _ District 
Forester only regarding his district. 
Many people are inclined to object 
to a home-site because it “tends to tie 
you down to one place for your vaca- 
tion.” Yet it should be borne in mind 
that these home-sites are no longer 
looked upon as locations for the an- 
nual two weeks. They are intended, 
rather, to be used frequently during 
the year for short visits for all the 
family; and during nearly the entire 
school vacation period, for the chil- 
dren, and their mother or someone 
else to take care of them. The value 
of such life for the children needs 
no explanation nor discussion. 
Suffice it to say, it has become the 
thing; and, if you want to be up- 
to-date, get a home-site! 

It is natural for us to want 
beauty around our summer 
homes; or, vice versa, to want 
summer homes where beauty 
reigns. The forest districts of the 
West offer ideal locations. Their 
natural beauty has not been un- 
reasonably molested by man’s 
industrial ingenuity. Instead, we 
find in them grand canyons, quiet 
creeks, rocky slopes, steep hills, 
gurgling rivulets, and gigantic 
trees. Where is there a more 
peaceful, blissful setting for a 
summer home? Why not enjoy 
these wonders of Nature—and 
preserve them! 


“Little Log Cabin of Dreams’’ 
isn’t just the title of a song— 
it applies to many a vacation 
home hidden in the quiet 
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Anderson McCully, 
Northwest Garden 
Authority, Offers 


HE rock garden has many 

charms, but one of its great- 

est is its practical value in 

fitting into so many different 
gardens, corners too where no garden 
at all would seem possible. For 
beauty alone, or interest alone, it is 
one of the finest gardens: we can 
build; but for those who must garden 
in difficult places, it is a veritable 
Aladdin’s lamp. We on the Pacific 
Coast with our rugged mountains, 
desert hinterland, and rocky seacoast 
have many of those places where the 
rock garden is the only solution. It 
can-also increase the garden space of 
the very small enclosure because it is 
built in three dimensions instead of 
two. 

No matter what the form, the 
underlying principle of all rock gar- 
dens is the same—drainage and cool 
root run. It is the rocks and the stone 
chips that give this. The big stones 
carry the rain or hose water into the 
ground, and they provide a cool shel- 
ter for the roots to follow. This is 
why so much of the rock is buried 
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beneath the sur- 
face. It also 
makes them appear 
more stable, better 
anchored; and a rock 
garden to be attractive 
must appear endowed 
with something of the per- 
manence of the eternal hills. 
Rocks must be set not only to 
withstand frost and flood, and con- 
vince our eye that they will stand 
firm, but also at an angle so they can 
perform their particular work. 


ROCK GARDEN 
for Pacific 


cases, the wall or bank should slope 
inward a few inches at least; and 
many of those old English walls we so 
admire have a very decided slope. 
Now having carried the water in- 
ward with our rocks, we must find 
some means of carrying it away 
again, for stagnation and death are 
synonymous terms with alpine plants. 
The gritty porous soil beloved by true 
alpines lets the water through easily, 
and the sandy loams make little re- 
sistance; though for true alpine plants 
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Failure here is the greatest 





error made in rock garden con- 
struction. All too often we lose 
sight of their practical purpose 
in our striving for an artistic 
grouping. This too is important, 
but first we must get the other 
right. Our rocks must slope in- 
ward and not tip outward, so 
that the water is carried down- 
ward, not tilted off. Rocks 
above should be set farther 
back, so that they do not over- 
hang lower ones, and thus keep 
off moisture, sun, and _ air. 
These two points appear most 
in those gardens that are built 
against banks, or in the making 
of a dry wall. In both these 


At upper left we have part 
of Mrs. Biggastaff Willson’s 
rock garden in Victoria. 
Soil from the house exca- 
vation helped build this 
slight rise above the level 
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even with these we mix stone chips or 
gravel to keep the moisture moving. 

Most important of all must be our 
provision for a place for the surplus 
moving moisture. Those gardens 
built in dry walls, against banks, or 
upon steep slopes as a rule care for 
this problem themselves. Occasion- 
ally seepage at their base makes a 
drain necessary. But it is the very 
gentle slopes, the level rock gardens, 
and the sunken gardens that make 
this question so important. Here 







ONS 


we must place 
drainage beneath 
the garden soil. We 
can use rubble, old 
bricks, mortar, gravel, 
er rock, whatever 1s 
most convenient. How 
deep this layer must be will 
depend upon individual con- 
ditions. A sunken garden ina clay 
soil will need a layer at least eighteen 
inches deep, while a light friable soil 
on the level or a slight slope will do 
with six to three inches very 
nicely. 









































Suppose now we are going 
forth to build our rock garden. 
Of course we can phone for the 
landscape architect and leave it 
all to him; but one of the rock 
garden’s greatest joys is the 
way we can plan and fashion it 
ourselves in our small gardens, 
doing a little one year, adding 
more the next, letting it mellow 
and keep pace with our own 
ideas. 

Suppose first that our garden 
is a level garden. Now there are 
several ways that we can handle 
this. One much favored method 
is to excavate for a roughly out- 
lined pool, and use the soil 


Rockwork in construction. 
The miniature promontory 
at upper right is part 
of the natural rockery 
in the famous Butchart 
gardens, Vancouver Island 
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The Rockery Is the 
Only Garden of 


Three Dimensions 
















removed to build up a few gentle 
slopes around it, just low mounds 
that the well placed rocks and plants 
will later give quite a larger sem- 


blance. An irregular pool is usually 
better in the rock garden, a twisted 
crescent form is often good. Let the 
rocks project over the edge, and the 
pool becomes part of the rock garden. 
You can gain a good effect too by 
simply sinking several tubs, each one 
a few inches lower than the other, let- 
ting one drain into the next, and plac- 
ing your rocks and plantings to give 
the effect of a tiny stream that widens 
out from time to time. 


F course the pool is not necessary. 

Beautiful rock gardens are being 
made every day without a visible drop 
of water in sight. If you have rather a 
square piece of ground to utilize, you 
may spade it up, and form it into a 
few gently rolling mounds and hol- 
lows. The difference of a foot or so 
makes quite an apparent roll, and you 
can attend to this in replacing the soil 
after putting down the drainage 
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| Native volcanic 
| stones have been 
effectively used in 
| Mr.andMrs. John 
Dower’s garden 
| 


near Tacoma 














layer. For average plants you 
will need a foot of soil above 
this layer. Shrubs will need 
more, two or three feet. Decide 
your planting first, then exca- 
vate accordingly. When the 
drainage is down, and the first 
soil layer, place your rocks be- 
fore filling in, and you will be 
saved much later labor. Place a 
double depth of drainage if you 
plan a moraine. 

Just what stone to use, and 
how much, is largely a matter of 
convenience. Garden books 
stress much the use of lime- 
stone. It is beautiful, one of the 
best that can be used in the 
rock garden, but we may re- 
member that it is the native 
stone of England, where most of 
our rock garden lore has origi- 
nated. We have little of it on 
our Pacific Coast, and we have 
much other rock. The stone of 
our neighborhood will always 
appear natural in our rock gar- 
den. In placing it, we should try 
to make it seem as much a 
natural outcropping as possible. 
Take a tramp through sur- 
rounding country, and watch 
for the way the rock meets the 
ground. You will learn more in 
a few moments than I can tell 
you in many pages. In nature, 
rocks come to a standstill upon 
their broadest base, unless some 
obstruction stops them. Do 











What to Plant 


In Shade 


Most ferns 
Haberlea—sandy peat 
Ramondia—sandy peat 
Bluebells and Trillium 
Corydalis and Dragonhead 
Ladyslipper 


In Partial Shade 


Polemonium reptans 
Polemonium humile 
Mossy saxifrages 
Anemones and Primroses 
Forget-me-nots 


In Sand and Sun 


Statice and Spurge 
Helianthemum (Rock roses) 
Evening Primrose 
Succulents and Toad Flax 


In Moist Places 


Ladyslipper and Anemones 
Primula in variety 
Dracocephalum 
Mimulus alpina—sun 
Pentstemon gracilis 
Soldana alpina 
Myosotis palustris 








this in your garden, and it will 
give you the feeling of being at 
rest. You do not need great 
numbers. It is better to have 
too few than too many. Set them in 
such a way that pockets or bays may 
be formed, and you can then fill in 
with particular soils for particular 
plants if you so desire. 

Now perhaps you like the wall-type 
garden better. In this case, why not a 
low sunken garden? Every foot of 
soil you take out will add that much 
to the height of the sides, so the exca- 
vation is not as great as at. first 
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Such a wall and 
planting as this 
along the street 
line give privacy 
to rock terraced 
garden above 
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appears. The bottom may have flag- 
ging, with creeping plants growing in 
the crevices. Then the dry wall—one 
built without mortar—even though 
only a foot or two in height, will ac- 
commodate a surprising number of 
plants. See that there are no air 
pockets in the wall crevices, but that 
there is enough soil to carry the roots 
back into the bank beyond. The best 
soil should be here to encourage these 
roots to go back where the rocks 
shelter them from summer heat, 
and from winter wet and cold. 
This is true of all rock walls. 

If you have only a long nar- 
row strip of ground for the rock 
garden, why not excavate down 
the center for a path and throw 
the soil up on one or both sides? 
Place your rocks here, and slope 
the farther sides gently back 
into the lawn or garden. Your 
path will probably need drain- 
age in this case. 

So many of our back yards 
break away, some abruptly into 
canyons, others more gently. 
These offer splendid opportuni- 
ties for the terraced garden of 
rock work where the break is 
complete, or for the rocky dell 
or ravine where it is less steep, 
or only partial. 

The principle and placing of 
the rock will be always the 
same, though the terraces may 
be built up by a series of dry 
walls, or by a series of banks 
steadied by outcroppings of 
rock. In the latter case, arrange 
little bays and promontories, 
and sweeping curves rather than 
straight lines. 

The rocky dell is accom- 
plished largely with the use of 
shrubbery to screen out the 
view of house and other archi- 
The path then will 


tecture. 
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1§ 
flag-§ curve to gain further seclusion, and 
ig inf} rather large shrubs or trees will hide 
-onef this little garden away. Water will - 
ugh greatly increase the beauty of such a 
ac- retreat. Ferns and_ shade-loving 
r of} plants can clamber over the rocks. = large rocks 
: e used to build 
air In Pacific Coast cities so many of _ the wall against a 
hat our homes stand above the street bank. Aubrietia 
ots level, we have a splendid opportunity and arabis are a 
vest | for rock gardens in the place of the ™28s0fgaybloom 
ese front terrace. Just as for the steeply 
cks pitched rear break, the wall 
at, may be either the straight dry ‘“ 
Id. wall, or it may be a series of . P 
large rocks that steady the 
ar- bank. It is an aid, but not a 
ck necessity, to set the plants as 
wn — the rocks are placed. These 
yw f walls are also good between hearted, inferior, little blooms. 
s? different levels in the garden it- Th >| My experience was the same 
pe ff ~ A , rr ese Plants until an old German gardener 
-K § All rock gardens should be said to me, “Feed it plenty of 
ar | surfaced with stone chips, or Are manure. This was hase Sg 
n- | where these are not procurable, . as all alpines are supposed to 
} with gravel. It keeps the mois- Eas ¥ to Grow resent fiercely the presence of 
ls ture Mie piel soil in hot dry manure. After hesitating for 
O — weather, and Carries 1t away ecaee some time, I tried it on one 
Pa — aoe crowns in the nt wap pa A Sed double handful 
i- — da 
f | i rock garden enthu- Gadengiiite sepene al ry ar ph oe 
s | _ siasts have experienced some dif- Pentstemons the plant during late fall. Ie 
1 § — ficulty in making Gentiana acau- Primula acaulis—prefers some A ] balk Panga 
aoe spring, eleven dazzling, vel- 
> | lis bloom. Ira N. Gabrielson of Polyanthus—prefers some shade vety-blue blossoms of most grat- 
_ § Portland succeeds with this rock ie nape ae ifying size and texture appeared, 
f | plant so the editors have asked eee gece se Sep a to be followed in late fall by 
' him to tell about his experience Viele Jeco- Gam three or four more. Since that 
' with it. His comments follow: Geranium argentium time all my Gentiana acaulis 
Many American gardeners Campanula in variety have been liberally dosed with 
have difficulty in getting any Aguilegia jacunda—rich soil manure, and they, too, have re- 
‘ blossoms on Gentiana acaulis, a hetime-emel sponded beautifully. 
§ widely known and well adver- daiiaiadiains The plants have a splendid 
show of blossoms during the 


tised alpine. They read the 
books on alpines carefully and 
treat the plant as other alpines Rapid Growers 
should be treated, but with all P 


spring and always follow it with 
a second bloom period in the 
fall months. Last year there 












| their care in selecting sites, pro- Arabis and Aubrietia were three blossoms open on 
[ viding grit and drainage, and Creeping phlox Christmas day (at Portland, 
| keeping manure away, it still Perennial candytuft Oregon) and one or more each 
f refuses to blossom, or at most Creeping thyme day up to early February, when 
i puts out one or two half- — and — a big snow and freeze stopped 
f mer tient them for a time. This was un- 
. usually late, as the fall blooms 
Thrift and Alyssum are most often open in October 

Veronica incana or early November. 
Snow-in-summer My soil is a gravelly loam, 


which most evidently is not rich 
enough for this gross feeding 
gentian. Perhaps in the dim 
L4G AOr NERO OD) S| past it shied at manure as do 
BO most alpines, but many years in 
English gardens may have taught 
it strange tricks. With me, at least, it 
is the exception which proves the 
accepted rule. 














The sunken gar- Eprror’s Nore: If you want to 
den is another know what shrubs to plant in the rock 
way to treat the 

level rock garden. garden and what succulents are ap- 
Later this wall propriate for hot, dry places, write to 
will be planted the Garden Editor, Sunset Magazine, 


1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, for 
“More Rock Garden Revelations,” en- 
closing a stamped, addressed envelope. 
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KOOKUM was born in a black 

cave high up among the rugged 

mountains overlooking Gas- 

tineau Channel in Alaska. It 
was early in the spring, and cold. Out- 
side the chill rain fell steadily, and as 
the tiny ball of fur snuggled against 
the warm body of its sleeping mother 
there sounded an endless dribble and 
drip on the leaves and trash blocking 
the entrance to the winter home where 
Skookum’s mother had brought him 
into the world. Gradually the days 
lengthened and brightened and grew 
milder, while the cub of destiny 
fretted and nursed at the breast of its 
dormant parent. 

At last came a day when the rain 
ceased. Warm rays of sunlight fil- 
tered into the dark cave, arousing the 
older bear to action. She began dig- 
ging at the doorway, seeking an out- 
let, brushing the toddling cub aside 
none too gently when it got in her way 
in its own eagerness to see what lay 
beyond the damp wall. In spite of 
the she-bear’s frequent admonitions, 
Skookum was first to scamper out 
into the dazzling sunshine. The 
mother followed anxiously, and some- 
what angrily. No doubt Skookum 
would have received a good cuffing. 
But something happened! The crash 
and reverberating roll of a rifle shot— 
the mother, unhurt but frightened, 
fleeing into the thick devil-clubs— 
Skookum instinctively scrambling up 
the nearest tree! There the hunters 
found him, and because he was, in- 
deed, a precocious cub, they captured 
him alive and took him into the city 
for exhibition. 

Skookum’s first day in Juneau, 
capitol city of Alaska, was exciting. 
He was placed in the display window 
of a photographer’s studio, while 
around him crowded school children, 
tourists, and plenty of old time Alas- 
kans, too, for there is always some- 
thing about a cub bear to attract 
notice. They laughed at his antics, 
and shouted with merriment at his 
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oA Wild Westerner 


Frank Dufresne Reports Here 
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first attempts to drink from a nursing 
bottle. And Skookum, the wood’s 
babe, minded it not in the least. 
Plainly he sensed that he was con- 
sidered an extraordinary fellow whom 
these strange creatures wished to 
humor. He was showered with candy 
offerings, and one blue-eyed boy, who 
knew all about bears, gave him a 
honey comb. Skookum’s first recep- 
tion was a decided success. But big- 
ger events were to follow. 

On the next day who should come 
around to pay his respects but the 
Hon. George A. Parks, Governor of 
Alaska! Skookum consented to climb 
up on the Governor’s shoulder and sit 
for a portrait. 

The cub became an important 
figure overnight. The chief of police 
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took him for an airplane ride over his 
old home in the mountains, holding 
the cub in his arms so he could look 
out of the window and see the sights. 
Skookum appeared greatly interested, 
and not at all frightened. They flew 
over the famous Muir Glacier, then 
down to Taku River where a big 
stampede for a new gold field was in 
progress. On the way back Skookum 
committed his first social error. The 
air got bumpy. Skookum blamed it 
on the chief. He growled once or 
twice, warning the chief to stop jolt- 
ing him around, but when it hap- 
pened again he lost his temper and 
cuffed his host smartly in the face. 
Needless to say, the cub finished that 
ride down on the floor of the plane, 
quite in disgrace and most disgusted. 
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Rises fo Real Fame 


The Experiences of Skookum 


In spite of Skookum’s bad conduct 
in the airplane, many engagements 
came his way. Two moving-picture 
men hired him to do a picture for 
them. This was easy! All they asked 
of him was to act natural, and if there 
is one thing in the world a cub bear 
can do well, it is that! Climb trees— 
drink fizzing soda pop—investigate 
strange contraptions placed before 
him—show dogs and cats their proper 
places under the sun—and lick honey 
off his paws; Yum! Yum! No director 
told Skookum how to act before the 
camera. He did what he wanted to 
do, and made them like it! 

Soon after this, Skookum tipped the 
peak of his fleeting fame. He was 
signed on as mascot in a projected 
non-stop airplane flight from Juneau, 
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Alaska, to Seattle, Washington. The 
venture was successful, and when the 
seaplane splashed safely into the quiet 
waters of Lake Washington after ten 
thrilling hours over the.fog strewn 
Inside Passage, Skookum came ashore 
in the arms of the pilot. As swiftly as 
he had flown, his fame had preceded 
him. Reporters fairly swarmed about 
the float, and that night the tiny cub’s 
pictures were on the front pages. 
Newsboys barked his name on all 
sides, “Skookum, the Flying Cub, com- 
pletes non-stop flight from Alaska!” 
But of all this notoriety the baby 
bear knew little, and cared less, for 
the long ride had made him deathly 
sick. 

The next day it was realized only 
too well that Skookum’s hectic career 
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had exacted its toll. The little cub 
refused to eat, whining piteously. 
Various methods were provided in 
an effort to revive his drooping spirits, 
but to no avail. He was taken to the 
zoo and shown many queer animals, 
many of which it was certain would 
never have been encountered in his 
native Alaska. Only once did Skoo- 
kum appear to show interest. In 
front of a cage labeled ‘Alaska 
Bears,” he suddenly squalled loudly 
and pathetically, but the sluggish in- 
mates only sniffed disdainfully at him 
and shuffled on around the bars in 
their search for tidbits from the on- 
lookers. 

After the cub had languished for 
three days, a skilled veterinarian was 
consulted. His diagnosis confirmed 
the aviator’s suspicions. 

“The little bear is homesick,” he 
said. 

“What is the best thing we can do 
for him?” 

“Take him back to Alaska, and re- 
lease him in the hills he loves. I can 
cure his body, perhaps, but his fine 
spirit would be gone forever. If you 
value him, take him back, for only 
Nature can give the comforts he 
needs.” 

And now, so far as the world ot 
man knows, the story of Skookum, 
the flying cub, swiftly ends. Through 
the air back to far-off Alaska sped the 
sick little bear. Mercifully back to 
his homeland in the remote and rug- 
ged mountains. Somewhere in the 
wilderness, if all has gone well, roams 
a lusty cub with a past. Thirty-five 
hours in the air to his credit! Two 
reels of moving pictures to delight the 
world! Snapshots mailed and carried 
by tourists to hundreds of scattered 
homes! All these, and the memories of 
the hosts of people who met the swag- 
gering little Skookum, will long attest 
his fleeting fame. 

Long live Skookum! May the 
hunter who shoots at him be stricken 
with buck fever! 
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The Sugar Loaf, sentinel of the bay at 
Rio, is the Brazilian statue of liberty 
























































eA Modern 


‘Tale of ‘Two Cities 


OU get a thrill the minute 
you begin pushing through 
the crowd which is trying 
to board your steamer as 
soon as it docks at Rio de Janeiro. 
For, almost before you are al- 
lowed to disembark, baggage-men, 
friends of arriving passengers, ven- 
dors of picture postcards, and 
dozens of others, rush aboard. 
As you carefully pick your way 
down the gang-plank you become lost 
in admiration for the skill of the por- 
ter who nonchalantly prances on in 
advance of you, balancing upon his 
head either a trunk or several boxes 
while upon his shoulders 
your other pieces of bag- 


ry 
Edna Sibley Tipton 


Who Has Lived in 
Both Rio de Janeiro 


and Buenos Atres 


minute, and it is conscious of it 
throughout your sojourn in Brazil. 
Oranges are also plentiful in this land 
of sunshine. Always you are greeted 
by the sight of orange vendors. And 
before you leave the docks, you are 
of the opinion that most of the loafing 


public has assembled here to in- 

dulge in an orange feast. 

It is only a few yards from the 
custom office to the Avenida Rio 
Branco, the finest, widest, and 
most important street in Rio de 
Janeiro. It has everything to in- 
trigue the tourist—its long lines 
of splendid trees, its many blocks 

of magnificent buildings, its miniature 
parks, its superb statues and finally, 
most fascinating and unusual of all, 
its mosaic sidewalks. 

And the people who traverse it! 
Here you see smartly turned-out 
gentlemen or groups of fashionably 

gowned women (few real 
ladies appear on the 














gage ride perilously. fe 

You need have no J 
worry on this score! Your 
man knows his trade and 
he has plenty of practice 
at it. He guides you 
through the custom office 
so quickly and leads you 
to a motor car with such 
dispatch that you get 
only a fleeting impres- 
sion of the wonderful 
docks at which you have 
landed. 

Your “nose knows” 
you are in the land of 
coffee before you have 


street unaccompanied), 
beside the peasant class 
with body scantily cov- 
ered, without stockings 
and with wooden sandals 
on their feet. You may 
see a dark-skinned native 
woman with babe at her 
7 ail breast, importuning the 


aa i as passers-by to purchase 
Fe from her a lottery ticket. 
3. bE Little ragged boys will 


View of the Avenida 
Rio Branco, finest 
and biggest street 
in Rio de Janeiro 





driven for more than a 
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probably hop onto the step of your 
car when it is stopped by traffic sig- 
nals and implore you to buy a part of 
a lottery ticket. They will look so 
pathetic and they’ll tell you with tears 
in their eyes that if you don’t pur- 
chase from them, they will go hungry 
all day. 

You will see street vendors carrying 
their merchandise on their heads, bal- 
ancing it on their shoulders, or trans- 
porting it in baskets hung upon the 
sides of mules they are leading. 


ERHAPS you will see a lad march- 

ing gaily down the center of the 
street carrying upon his head a coffin 
covered with artificial flowers of the 
most brilliant hues. He is delivering 
it to the saddened home of someone in 
the poverty-stricken class. 

Modern, expensive buses 
and taxis of European and 
American make whirl past 
you. Wagons drawn by 
teams of mules trot along 
to the tinkle of harness 
bells. At every turn, you 
see a movie-house and 
vour favorite movie star 
advertised. 

Take a look at the 
sidewalk cafes for which 
Rio and Buenos Aires are 
famous! The purchase 
of a cup of coffee, choco- 
late, tea, or an alcoholic beverage, 
sandwiches, ices or cakes, entitles you 
to a seat at one of the little tables for 
half the day. 

After you have done everything 
there is to be done, and have seen 
everything including the Sugar Loaf 
in Rio and the Snake Farm in Sao 
Paulo, you begin to long for new 
scenes. Once more you summon a 
trunk-balancing boy and make for the 
ship. Buenos Aires is ahead, and with 
an “adios” to Rio you turn your face 
to the Paris of America. 

It doesn’t take many days to see 
the sublime sights of 



































Street ven- 
dors carry 
merchan- 
dise bal- 
anced on 
head or 
shoulders 


treasuring her ancient buildings as 
“SYewels”” to hand down to her chil- 
dren’s children, and clinging to family 
traditions that mark their possessor 
as an heir to a long-distinguished 
family. Instead, she is a regular 
“flapper grandmother,” each year 
changing her garb from that suitable 
to her age for whatever the on-coming 


generation decrees to be the style of 


the day. 

And what a wardrobe she _ has! 
Endless artistic parks; elaborate stat- 
ues; exceptionally fine driveways; 
enormous, expensive homes, clubs, 


The Municipal theatre, Rio de Janeiro 


and office buildings; these compose it. 

Her own and her adopted children 
from foreign lands lead a delightful 
existence. They play golf, tennis, 
polo, football, cricket, poker, and 
bridge. They dance; they attend the 
movies; they keep perfectly scan- 
dalous hours! And in between times, 
they attend to business. Her daugh- 
ters, following her example, wear 
extremely modish togs. 


HE is rich enough and powerful 

enough and independent enough 
to be just as queer as she pleases. It 
makes no difference to her that traffic 
on her most fashionable shopping 
street—“Florida”—is suspended for 
three hours every afternoon. She 
enjoys this frivolity, and she looks on 
with amusement as her family and 
her guests stroll up and down the 
center of the thoroughfare ogling all 
passers-by outrageously. 

She knows that she and her chil- 
dren do not speak good Spanish and 
she is proud of it. “We 
are individual. We 





Buenos Aires, for she 








have a language all 





was not so blessed by 
nature as was Rio de 
Janeiro. And if you 
want to discover any 
trace of her interesting 
past, or that of her 
founders, you will have 
to visit her churches, 
read her history, and 
inspect her museums. 

You see, she is not 
the languid, calculat- 
ing beauty that Rio is, 


A bathing beach in 
Rio, with ‘‘Hunch- 
back Mountain”’ in 


our own, and it is 
softer than is Spanish, 
too!”’ she defiantly de- 


clares. 
Like all Latins, she 
greatly admires po- 


liteness, and she has 
so reared her children 
that they are slaves 
to it. She would be 
shocked if a male mem- 
ber of her family did 
not doff his hat as a 
funeral procession 
passed. “It is not a 
matter of religion,” 





she explains, ‘‘but 





the background 
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Take some of the tram rides 









































manners. We wish the living ‘bon 
voyage’ when they start on a journey, 
we must do no less to the dead as they 
embark for the other world.”’ Nor, in 
after years, does she forget those who 
have passed beyond. On All Souls’ 
day her children, dressed in smart 
mourning togs, hold all-day recep- 
tions at the cemeteries. Particularly 
is this true of those whose dear ones 
have been laid to rest in Recolota, 
one of the de Juxe burying-places of 
the world. 

She closes her eyes to the negotia- 
tions of bootleggers, who sell every- 
thing from smuggled cigarettes to 
silk. She tolerates street-cars, buses, 
and even jitneys which race around 
her streets in a most dangerous man- 
ner. But in spite of her whimsical, 
frivolous, modern ways—or maybe 
because of them—she is probably the 
most popular city in South America. 


HE artist, the tourist, and the 

excitement-eater complain that 
this Paris of America is too modern 
and too up-to-date to be picturesque. 
They do at first, anyway. You will, 
too. For no scenic thrills such as you 
experienced on sailing into the harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro await you when 
you steam into Buenos Aires via the 
muddy-looking River Plate. 

As like as not, your ship will have 
to anchor beside some vessel already 
in, and its passengers will have to be 
discharged over and through it. For 
usually the port is so crowded with 
steamers from all parts of the world 
that only a few of them can draw up 
along side the docks. 

Buenos Aires is the first place in 
South America where the people seem 
to be in a hurry. You get into a 
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Club members’ stand at race track, Buenos Aires 





trafic jam the minute you 
start on your way to your 
hotel. 

You will, at first, be disap- 
pointed in the hotel, unless, of 
course, you have your reserva- 
tions at the Plaza. But you 
will be lost in admiration for 
the de /uxe taxi which has 
transported you and, if you 
have arrived in summer, you'll 
be much amused at your chauf- 
feur’s “livery,” which consists 
of a pair of trousers from just 
any wool suit, plus a pajama 
coat. (A long residence in any 
South American city makes 
you speculate as to what the 
poorer class wore before 
pajamas came _ into 
vogue.) Winter or sum- 
mer, taxi drivers never 
cease smoking cigar- 
ettes; the blended 
fragrance of garlic 
and cigarette smoke 
envelops one on 
every ride. 

The very first thing, 
you must mingle with 
the chattering, jostling, 
ogling, flirting, care-free 
crowd that fills Florida 
every clear afternoon be- 
tween the hours of four or 
seven; you must visit the 
Avenida de Mayo, with its 
magnificent government _ build- 
ings and parks at either end and 
its corners a riot of color with glor- 
ious, cheap flowers; with its side-walk 
cafes patronized by visitors from the 
Camp (the country), who surround 
the little tables while they eat, drink, 
smoke, and gossip the bright day away. 
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recommended in the official 
guide-books. Most of the ho- 
tels give these books away, but 
better ones can be bought at 
Mitchell’s English book store. 
As you rumble along miles 
from the city, you'll see streets 
such as you don’t see in every 
part of the world. 

Drive out to Palermo at 
twilight on a Sunday evening 
or drive to the Balneario any 
warm night. You'll then begin 
to have the “feel” of the place 
and to be really impressed by 
Buenos Aires. 











Then take in the 
races. Buy a lottery 
ticket. Go to the 


movies—and learn to 
flirt. The lights are 
turned on after each 
1N/ feature and left on 
long enough for the 
audience to do quite a 
\ lot of coquetting! 
Finally, follow for 
one day the schedule 
some of the residents 
) subscribe to every day. 
It is guaranteed to 
leave you dizzy! You'll 
\ play golf all morning, 
rush home and dress 
for a luncheon and an 
afternoon bridge - tea 
which ends up with.a 
cocktail party around 
eight in the evening. 


Plaza Hotel, 
Buenos Aires 


At that hour, you’ll dash off to dress 
for dinner and the theatre or for more 
bridge. (It is bridge oftener than the 
theatre.) At two or three in the 
morning it is considered perfectly 
proper to call it a day and go to bed. 
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oA Year Round 
(garden Calendar 


By 
John McLaren 


As Told to Gerald O’Gara 


T was seven o'clock in the morning when we interviewed John 
McLaren. That’s practically the middle of the night in De- 
cember, but it’s about the only time one can have an undisturbed 
chat with San Francisco’s Nestor of Horticulture. 

We sat in his office in Golden Gate Park. Through the window we 
could see the long shadows cast by a winter sun. Shadows of a huge 
Phoenix palm and a score of other distinguished trees that cluster 
around the old brownstone mansion. Color—purple pleroma, yellow 
genista, blue ceanothus, delicate tints of rare mammosa heather. 
Bees buzzing about orange blossoms. And all this in midwinter! 
Golden Gate Park is America’s most gorgeous perennial garden, and 
John McLaren, its creator and superintendent, should be just the man 
to tell us how to make an all-year garden! 

“Please name twelve flowers that will blossom in rotation one in 
each month of the year,” we began. 

The grizzled octogenarian who is regarded as the highest horticul- 
tural authority in the West gave us a canny look from his steel blue 
eyes. 

“No, laddie, not I,” replied this genius who studied first in the Edin- 
burgh Botanical Gardens in his native Scotland. “You may like pink 
flowers and Mr. Smith may love blue and hate pink and Mrs. Jones 
may despise both blue and pink and dote on yellow. No, I won’t 
name twelve flowers and expect to keep my peace of mind. I would 
have all the garden clubs of the West on my head. Indignant readers 
would write to Sunser Magazine to call me names.” 

McLaren apparently has had as much experience with garden clubs 
as he has had with gardens. And that has been rather extensive. 

Forty-two years ago, he began the work of transforming bleak sand 
dunes into the wonderful park that has gained world renown for San 
Francisco. 

As landscape gardener for the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition at San Francisco in 1915, McLaren turned reclaimed swamp 
land into a fairyland of blooms. In 1924, the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society awarded him the George Robert White medal, considered 
the highest honor in American gardening. McLaren has inspected 
parks and conservatories in every part of America and many places 
abroad. An apostle of the natural, he has steeped himself in land- 
scapes and plant life in the Sierra and other parts of wild western 
America. 


OHN McLAREN knows what will grow best, where and when. He 

has experimented with practically every known type of flower in 
his great conservatory at Golden Gate Park. Although unwilling 
to offend the tastes of others by naming only one bloom for each 
month, he readily outlined the calendar of blooms on the following 
pages. 

“The all-year garden is the only kind,” declares McLaren. “Some- 
thing in bloom all the time, something to plant every month, some 
different task to do almost every day. That sort of garden absorbs a 
man and gives him pleasure on chilly winter mornings as well as in 
midsummer.” 
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John McLaren 
Says 
HE all - year 


garden is the 
only kind. Something 
in bloom all the time, 
something to plant 
every month, some dif- 
ferent task to do al- 
mostevery day. There’s 
scarcely a place in the 
West where one can’t 
always have something 
blooming. Each local- 
ity is different, of 
course, but the far 
West has a better all- 
year climate for gar- 
dens than has anyother 
place in the world.” 
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John McLaren’s 
All-Year Garden Calendar 





( Planting Months in Parenthests ) 


January: 

Forget-me-not (March, April, May); marigold (January, 
February, June); narcissus (January, October, November, 
December); pansies (January, February, March, August, 
September, October); violets (September); winter stocks 
(June, July); crocus (October, November, December); 
Primula malacoides (June, July, September, October); 
sweet peas, early (August, September, October); wat- 
sonia (September). 


February: 

Hyacinth (October, November, December); jonquils 
(October, November); narcissus (January, October, No- 
vember, mber); pansies (January, February, March, 
August, September, October); violets (September); crocus 
(October, November, December); freesia (August, Sep- 
tember); Primula malacoides (June, July, September, 
October); rhododendrons (October, November, Decem- 
ber); sweet peas (January, February, March, November). 


March: 

Cineraria (April, June, July); foxglove (September); 
hyacinth (October, November, December); jonquils (Oc- 
tober, November); narcissus (January, October, November, 
December); pansies (January, February, March, August, 
September, October); roses (January, December); stocks 
(March, August); freesia (August, September); nemophila 
(September, October, November); rhododendron (October, 
November, December); watsonia (September). 


April: 

Hyacinth (October, November, December); narcissus 
(January, October, November, December); _ pansies 
(January, February, March, August, September, October); 
roses (January, December); tulips (January, October, 
November); anemone (January, September, November, 
December); iris (February, September, October, Novem- 
ber, December); ixias (October, November, December); 
lilac (September, October, November); ranunculus (Janu- 
ary, November); scilla (October, November); sparaxes 
(November). 


May: 

Columbine (June); digitalis (January); lobelia (February, 
March); marigold (January, February, June); marguerites 
(October, November); pansies (January, February, March, 
August, September, October); roses (January, December); 
tulips (January, October, November); anemone (January, 
September, November, December); alstromeria (Decem- 
ber); begonia (April); godetia (February, March, April, 
July); iris (February, September, October, November, 
December); lilies (January, September); lily-of-the-valley 
(December); nemesia (February, March); poppies, Cali- 
fornia (April); ranunculus (January, November); rhodo- 
dendrons (October, November, December); scilla (October, 
November); wallflower (January, April, October). 


June: 

Antirrhinum (January, May, July); Canterbury bells 
(January, September); gaillardia (January, May, June, 
July, September); gladioli (January, February, March, 
September, December); lobelia (February, March); mari- 
gold (February, March, May); nasturtium (May, July); 
phlox (February, March, August, October); poppies, Cali- 
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“There’s scarcely a place in the West 
where one can’t always have something 
blooming. Each locality is different, of 
course, but the far West has a better all- 
year climate for gardens than any other 
place in the world. I can give general rules 
for the all-year garden, but everyone 
must use common sense in applying the 
rules to the particular conditions prevail- 
ing in his particular garden. 

“To start, choose a spot for the garden 
that will set off the dwelling artistically. 
Generally an aspect facing south or south- 
east will be warmer and better sheltered 
than one facing west or north,’”’ McLaren 
says. “It will have earlier flowers and, 
drying quickly after rain, afford maximum 
comfort in all seasons. 

“In planning a garden, strive for nat- 
uralness. Avoid the formal. Don’t put 
trees here, shrubs there—like soldiers in a 
parade. Go into the country and search 
for a scene whose beauty charms you and 
whose general outline is best adapted to 
your site. Sketch this scene. Note the 
position of shrubs and trees and the 
absence of straight lines and_ perfect 
curves. Scale the map down to the size of 
your garden, and endeavor to reproduce 
in miniature what nature, the master 
landscaper, has designed. A good place 
to visualize your garden is from the actual 
or proposed main window of your home. 


ee a hillside, the native holly is my 

first choice for shrubbery, though 
the evergreen shrub oak and the redberry 
are also very serviceable for ornamenting 
projecting points in the terrane. In group- 
ing trees and shrubs, work for harmony as 
well as variety, never mixing round- 
headed, free-spreading kinds with stiff, 
pyramidal growths. Where groups of 
shrubs or flowers meet in the garden, they 
may be planted so as to overlap in a 
natural blending. 

“If grading is necessary, always keep 
the surface soil on the top. Don’t bury it. 
After being contoured, the plot of ground, 
if large, should be plowed, or, if small, 
trenched with a spade. If the soil is clay 
or of adhesive quality, drainage is neces- 
sary. Drains will be 15 feet apart, 3 feet 
deep, with a fall of at least 6 inches in 100 
feet. Tile is best, but rock will do. The 
main drain pipe should be laid along the 
lowest part of the ground, with laterals 
oblique to it, entering the main drain by a 
Y or T-shaped fitting. ‘ 

“In mapping your water-pipe system, 
the main rule is: Be generous with the iron 
pipe. Lay enough pipe so that a single 
fifty-foot hose will reach any part of the 
garden. Lay the main along the middle 
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of the ground with branches at right 
angles and standpipes at necessary inter- 
vals. 

“Wait for mild, moist weather before 
planting trees and. shrubs. Dry air and 
wind are unfavorable. Deciduous trees 
can be transplanted in any month between 
autumn leaf-fall and spring budding. Na- 
tive pine and cypress like to be trans- 
planted in the wintry period from No- 
vember to February, but I advise delay- 
ing until heavy rains and cold weather are 
over before moving eucalyptus, acacia, or 
any Australian or New Zealand growths. 

“Try to make the plant feel at home 
from the start, placing its roots as nearly 
as possible in the same position they were 
in their old residence. Deciduous trees 
require tender treatment so that roots 
and branches are unharmed in trans- 
planting. In digging a hole for the new 
plant, make it large rather than small 
and by all means, square rather than cir- 
cular.” 


Mich aREN is especially fond of roses. 


“The rose really is the queen of 


flowers,” he declared. “It makes itself a 
royal home in almost any situation. The 
best way to propagate the great majority 
of the finer varieties is by cuttings. They 
do well on their own roots. For most 
roses, summer and autumn—right after 
the first crop of flowers and before the 
buds begin to swell—is the best time to 
cut. Cuttings 6 inches in length and 
with a heel are ideal. Insert them in a 
soil half and half sand and leaf-mold, in a 
border sheltered alike from sun and 
draughts. 

“Tea-scented, Japanese and Chinese 
roses favor cutting in September. Insert 
in a border facing north. Light sandy 
soil, well watered, is best. 

“Deep rich soil suits roses best. Water 
well, especially in summer. In _ prun- 
ing 

The dissertation was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mr. Julius Girod, Mr. 
McLaren’s secretary and garden expert 
for Golden Gate Park. 

“The Blank Orphanage wants some 
flowers for its benefit,” he says. 

“Tell them to come out at 7 o'clock 
tomorrow morning,” directs McLaren 
with gruff kindliness. He smiles. “Give 
them some roses.” He looked at his watch. 

“Nine o'clock,” he exclaims, and ab- 
ruptly ends the seven-o’clock interview. 
“Mr. Girod will tell you anything more 
you want to know.” 

And “Uncle John,” San Francisco’s 
beloved all-year gardener, goes out to 
spend the day among his beloved flowers. 
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These Lists 
Are For Bay Region Gardens 


(Bur Apply to Most of the Coast) 


fornia (April); roses (January, December); sweet peas 
(January, February, March, November); wallflower 
(January, April, October); ageratum (January, May, 
June, August); alstromeria (December); begonia. (April); 
iris (February, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber); lily-of-the-valley (December); mignonette (February, 
April, June, August); pentstemon (February, September); 
rhododendrons (October, November, December); sun- 
flower (March, April, May); verbena (January). 


July: 


Antirrhinum (January, May, July); asters (February, 
March, April); calceolaria (June, July); gaillardia (Jan- 
uary, May, June, July, September); gladioli (January, 
February, March, September, December); hollyhock 
(March, August); larkspur (February); phlox (February, 
March, August, October); sweet peas (January, February, 
March, November); zinnia (March, April, May, June, 
July); calliopsis (June); carnations (April, September); 
dianthus (January); gypsophila (February, April, Novem- 
ber); lilies (January, September); pentstemon (February, 
September); verbena (January). 


August: 


Asters (February, March, April); alyssum (March, May, 
June); calceolaria (June, July); candytuft (March, May); 
cosmos (May, July); dahlia (April, May); delphinium 
(August, September, October); gladioli (January, Feb- 
ruary, March, September, December); hollyhock (March, 
August); stocks (March, August); zinnia (March, April, 
May, June, July); begonia, tuberous (February, March); 
calliopsis (June); arevenems (October); petunia (March, 
April, September); primula (June, July, September, Octo- 
ber); salpiglossis (April); shirley poppies (June). 


September: 


Chrysanthemum, annual (February, April); cosmos (May, 
July); dahlias (April, May,); delphinium (August, Sep- 
tember, October); gladioli (January, February, March, 
September, December); roses (January, December); 
violets (September); bouvardia (March, April, May); 
celosia (March); salvia (September, October). 


October: 


e 
Chrysanthemum, annual (February, April); cosmos (May, 
July); dahlias (April, May); gaillardia (January, May, 
June, July, September); gladioli (January, February, 
March, September, December); marigold (February, 
March, May); roses (January, December); bouvardia 
(March, April, May); celosia (March). 


November: 


Chrysanthemum (February, April); dahlia (April, May); 
gaillardia (January, May, June, July, September); mari- 
gold (February, March, May); roses (January, Decem- 
ber); violets (September); bouvardia (March, April, May). 


December: 


Chrysanthemum (February, April); forget-me-not (March, 
April, May); gladioli (January, February, March, Sep- 
tember, December); pansies (January, February, March, 
August, September, October); violets (September); crocus 
(October, November, December); poinsettia (June). 
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T is astonishing 
how many 
people imagine 
that the desert 
is drab and uninter- 
esting. They fancy it is only a place of 
appalling desolation and no color. 
Think of it! And yet every color you 
see in this room is a desert tone!” 

Curiosity had drawn me to this 
amazing winter resort of Palm Springs 
which had sprung up in the midst of 
the California desert. Tales of its 
beauty and charm were bringing hun- 
dreds to this one time crude gray 
desert town with its splendid new re- 
sort hotels crowded and overflowing 
to the private homes. So now I sat in 
the Oasis, listening to Mrs. Hobart 
Garlick tell how she had transformed 
this home in the desert. 

“The canyons near us are full of 
interest and full of color—not only in 
the gorgeous sunsets and sunrises, but 
the rocks themselves have unexpected 
streaks of color and in the spring the 
desert flowers are a riot of blue, red, 
yellow, and heliotrope. We are only 
forty miles from the Salton Sea. 
There it is two hundred feet below sea 
level, and there are mud geysers and 
paint pots where colored mud boils up 
out of the ground. 


“Or course,” said Mrs. Garlick, 
“people come here only during 
a few months of the year, so though 
we have guests it is primarily a home. 
When it came to furnishing the place 
I had to take this into consideration. 
I wanted things which would be suit- 
able all the year in this climate. 
“Dame Nature is a pretty good 
artist in such things, so I decided to 
keep to the desert colors as much as 
possible. I was a little doubtful at 
first as to whether these strong colors 
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Utilizing 


Desert Col 


By 
Mary E. Raker 


A Palm Springs 
Homemaker Shows 
What Can Be Done 


would give too much warmth in sum- 
mer. But I have found the whole 
effect satisfactory in summer as well 
as in winter. The same is true of light. 
I never try to shut light out of the 
rooms. You see how many windows 
we have. We simply keep out the 
glare of the desert sun by shading 
with trees, and keep the rooms cool by 
good ventilation. 

“We tried to utilize everything just 
as we found it. It seldom improves a 
place to destroy its original beauty 
and put something in its place. There 
in the patio are orange trees, cotton- 
woods, and age-old fig trees. We 
planted wistaria on the pergolas and 
have it winding on the orange trees to 
add shade and color. 

“The small dining-room was built 
by the Indians fifty years ago. We 
left it standing and built around it. It 
is the oldest building in Palm Springs. 

“The furnishings of the bedrooms I 
worked out in my own way. I decided 
to use the desert colors in them. It 
wasn’t as easy as I first thought. 
Most ready-dyed materials are not 
the right shades. Even the furniture 
had to be re-painted. In using so 
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Wistaria and 
trees supply 
shade and 
color in the 
broad patio 
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she meant by this when I saw the 
lovely bedrooms. They had more 
color in them than any other bed- 


I found myself ex- 
ceedingly daring.” 


I understood what} 


rooms I had ever seen, yet all was in} 
perfect taste without clash. She had 
achieved simplicity, warmth, and / 
coolness all in one. This was evidently | 


accomplished by using the very tones 
of color found in the desert. 


“Tn order to keep down expense and | 


at the same time get just the desired 
shades, I dyed the draperies and bed- 
spreads myself. In this way I could 
experiment and blend the colors, try- 
ing them on samples until they were 
exactly right. It was fun, too.” 


HE furniture in one bedroom, 

simple and modernistic in design, 
was painted a golden yellow. The 
bedspreads were of muslin dyed a 
deep peach shade and left wrinkled. 
Curtains of the same material were 
dyed a yellow green and unraveled at 
the edges to form a deep fringe. They 
were hung on black rods by black 
rings. The vanity dressing table con- 
sisted of a long mirror and two separ- 
ate pieces. There was also a chest of 
drawers with mirror above. At the 
foot of the bed was a little chest for 
blankets, modern in type with an 
oriental note. The hooked rugs were 
of modern striping of toned color— 
green, copper, gold, gray, and brown. 
A big chair was covered with modern 
striped linen in turquoise, orange, and 
yellow. 

One very large room had nine win- 
dows; to offset the unusual amount of 
light the furniture was painted in two 
shades of dull green. The rugs were 
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copper and green, and the bed- 
spreads and curtains peach color. 
The flat writing-desks in this 
room were finished on both sides 
so that they might be set together 
and used as a table. 

In a third large room with twin 
beds all the furniture was of 
modern design in natural pine 
finish. The draperies were of 
striped greenish blue material and 
the bedspreads were also dyed a 
greenish blue. An unusual effect 
was achieved by having the tops . 
of the vanities and bench 
smoothly covered with black 
patent leather. Mrs. Garlick had 
done them herself with a view to 
variety from lace vanity covers or 
glass over chintz and the effect 
was most satisfactory from the 
point of view of utility, appear- 











ance, and economy. In the room 
was an easy chair upholstered in 
hand blocked linen, an old fashioned 
love seat covered with glazed chintz, 
and a footstool in soft apple green. 
As we walked through the patio 
beneath the ancient fig trees and 


felt the freshness in spite of the ful oriental picture. 
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grandfather clock, gate-legged 
table, and small braided wool 
rugs. ; 


Noting the variety of furniture 
used in these various rooms and 
the general simplicity through- 
out, I thought of the many com- 
fortless desert homes that I have 
seen, so lacking in color. If only 
their owners could realize what a 
little paint and dye would do! | 
thought, too, of the numbers of 
week-end cabins furnished with 
discarded chairs and_ tables, 
which might be made bright and 
interesting with only a little 
effort and expense. Mrs. Garlick 
has demonstrated what can be 
done. 
| It is not only in desert homes, 
' of course, that one finds drab 








One bedroom has modern 
furniture in natural pine 


colored candles, and a charming color- 
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dazzling blue of the desert sun, we were made from the rails of an old 


talked of this unique color plan. 


“§° many people are afraid of color,” 
remarked Mrs. Garlick. ‘‘Per- 


narrow gauge railroad of which Palm 
Springs had boasted forty years ago. 
On either side of the fireplace was a_ entirely homelike, satisfying dwelling- 
large Tunis chest for wood. 


These 


| ugliness where there might be 
! cheerful, singing color. 


Most of 
us fall too easily into the habit of 
accepting things as they are, without 
stopping to figure out where improve- 
ment might be made. It takes cour- 
age, time, and effort to accomplish 
fine results, but the payment in terms 
of satisfaction is high. 
Mrs. Garlick has taken advantage 
of what the casual observer would 
consider disadvantages, to create an 


place in the midst of heat and waste- 


haps I am a little daring in what I at- were modern pieces from Czecho- land. And that, by the way, is what 
tempt, but the result is not tiresome slovakia, gayly colored in oriental 


though we stay -here the year round. 


the true artist does always: he takes 


pattern. The furniture was an inter- necessity and makes a virtue of it. 


The colors, you see, are all desert esting mixture of wicker, EarlyAmeri- Mixed periods of furniture may be 


colors. Yellow, the shade the cotton- 
wood leaves turn—that is made by 
two parts green and one part yellow. 
The desert verbena shade is just the 
shade that the sun turns glass in the 
desert—a mauve lavender. You 
notice I use glassware of this desert 
verbena color. Then the dishes: they 
were made in Czechoslovakia and 
are just the blue of wild larkspur.” 
We went back 


can, 
pieces, and included a modern tile- daringly and as if it were entirely pre- 
topped table. In the writing corner meditated, rather than a makeshift; 
was a chintz-covered couch with box- witness the wicker, Early American, 
plaited trim. 
simple, of bright gold and green 
chintz. 


and modern chintz-covered 


The draperies were 


In the drawing-room adjoining, the 


furniture was of Early American type : 
and included an old square piano, a_ wrinkled than they would be if they 








into the solarium, 


beautifully combined if one does it 


and modern pieces in the solarium, all 
blended together harmoniously 
through the use of simple color. The 
home-dyed curtains in the bedrooms 
are much more effective when left 


attempted the per- 
fection of finish 








L-shaped and full 
of sunlight. There 
was no attempt to 
keep out the desert 
sun here; rather 
color had been 
added as if to help 
the sunlight play. 
In the big, white 
fireplace with its 
broad chimney 
burned mesquite 
wood, making a 
fine colored flame. 
On the mantel were 


In the solari- 
um two large 
Tunis chests 
flanking the 


uepewapeoenewnwcovwtovwonvesevaans _ on ——— 
E™ see 





fireplace are 








for wood 
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that draperies sold 
in the shops must 
have. 

This home is a 
good illustration of 
the practice of ty- 
ing together the ex- 
terior and interior. 
Architecture, land- 
scaping, and _in- 
terior decorating 
may well be har- 
moniously bound 
together to form an 
unusually interest- 
ing composition. 
Carrying the desert 
colors indoors and 
using trees and vines 
to shade the rooms 
accomplish this. 
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Painting 
lronwork 


VERY house on our palm-shaded street 

wears some decorative iron. There are 

iron railings along some of the exterior 

stairs; interesting grille work around 
some of the balconies; massive hinges on garage 
doors; iron entrance gates to gardens; iron pots 
and window boxes to hold red geraniums; and 
iron garden furniture. This is true of western 
homes in general. 

On our street, too, the fog drops its curtain 
many days out of each year and wintry rains beat 
down, covering that decorative iron witha layer 
of red rust. Though somewhat attractive be- 
cause of the age-old appearance that a slight coat 
of rust gives to the ornamental pieces of iron, it 
soon becomes unsightly as the rust progresses. 
Rust and ironwork will not agree! They are 
even more incompatible than moisture and wood. 
For rust will destroy iron with even greater ra- 
pidity than dampness will ruin unprotected 
wood. 

This does not mean, however, that iron at the 
first sign of rust must be consigned to the dis- 
card. On the contrary, it can, of course, con- 
tinue to be highly decorative. In order, however, 
that it should fulfill its purposes thoroughly, 
ironwork should be put into condition with any 
rust in evidence removed, and thereafter guarded 
as carefully against deterioration as wood or any 
other such material that is perishable in itself. 

Good paint or varnish will furnish this pro- 
tection. The film of such coating, although not 
more than a few thousandths of an inch thick, 
keeps out the moisture which causes rust to 
appear. Then too, this coating, when properly applied, 

can do much to improve the already decorative qualities 
of ornamental ironwork. 

Outdoor furniture, which particularly needs protection 
from dampness is unusually attractive when painted in 
a pale foliage green. It can then be antiqued with a 
darker green finish, or with a burnt umber to simulate a 
rusted finish without any of the actual dangers of rust. 

Interior ironwork is permitted a wide color range. Stair 
railings may be painted to fit into a chosen color scheme, 
as can hardware, hanging lamps or lamp fixtures and 
bases. Where it is desired to keep the ironwork in its 
natural state, it can merely be given a coat of clear var- 
nish for protection. 


BEFORE applying paint or varnish to ironwork any 
existing rust must be removed. Otherwise, if coated 
over, the rust will continue to progress under the new 
finish. A stiff wire brush or an emery cloth may be used 
for removing the rust. Dirt and grease, too, must be re- 
moved. Turpentine or benzine will serve for this purpose. 

When a thoroughly clean surface has been acquired, the 
painting work can begin. On exterior ironwork that has 
never before been painted a special metal primer should 
be used. Using the proper material for this first coat is 
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In This Article, Roger Willson, An Authority 
on Paint, Tells How to Protect Iron Furniture 
and Decorative Grille Work From Rust Ravages 


important, since the primer supplies the foundation for 
successive painting. For interior ironwork the primer 
may be omitted, using just one or two coats of ordinary 
house paint or varnish. 

The first coat or primer should be applied immediately 
after the rust has been removed, so that new rust does not 
have an opportunity to form, where moisture is present 
in the atmosphere. This is especially important where 
the painting or varnishing is being done on the seacoast, 
as the air contains sea-water spray floating in it, which 
greatly increases its corrosive action. 

The second coat can be of ordinary house paint, and it 
is advisable to use a final coat of clear spar varnish to 
furnish added durability and protection. 

Where the ironwork is to be antiqued, this work begins 
following the second coat of paint. For this finish, a coat 
of raw sienna or Van Dyke brown is applied. This coat 
is thén stippled with a brush dipped in burnt umber, in 
which a very little sawdust or even ordinary dust has been 
mixed. It is also possible to provide a smooth protective 
coating by using an undercoat of red lead, iron oxide, or 
zinc dust paint, and finishing coats of any good spar var- 
nish tinted with pigment. This latter finish is suggested 
for large areas of ironwork. Or a darker shade than the 
ground paint color can successfully be used for antiquing. 
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Old-Time 
Furniture 





and three hundred years old. One outstanding 
fact, however, will shatter such cherished illu- 
sions: namely, that mahogany as a cabinet wood 
was not used until the early eighteenth century. 
Consequently any existing heirlooms of that par- 
ticular wood cannot be more than 200 years old. 
This is especially true with regard to those ar- 
ticles made in England which seem to be the 
cause of such ancestral boasting and pride, for 
the great mahogany period in that country was 
the time of Chippendale and Sheraton, or from 
1750 to 1800; hence the vast majority of pieces 
existing in America, of whose authenticity there 
is no question, belongs to this period. 

There is some evidence to support the supposi- 
tion that mahogany was used here before it was 
in England. Toa very limited extent and witha 
few years of priority, this may be true; but the 
great mahogany age here corresponds almost 
exactly with the English period and gives us 
Chippendale furniture as interpreted by William 
Savery of Philadelphia and the Sheraton-Hep- 
plewhite adaptations by Duncan Phyfe of New 
York. A further proof of modernity in our 
treasured mahogany heirlooms lies in their. de- 








signs which correspond positively to the periods 





Photo, courtesy of Henry 8S. McKee, Esq. 


Edgar Harrison Wileman Here Discusses 
the Wise Use of Colonial Furnishings 
in Western Homes of English Type 


OLONIAL styles in furniture have been firmly 

entrenched in the East for so long a time that 

they seem, off-hand, to belong there and to have 

small place in the homes of our Pacific West. 
This is poor reasoning, however, for with the definitely 
increasing interest in homes of English type here on the 
coast comes a corresponding growth in interest in Co- 
lonial furniture. Then, too, many of us here in the West 
have come from eastern states, bringing with us family 
heirlooms of real or sentimental value. All these things 
cause us to be deeply interested in the entire subject of 
Colonial furnishings, and curious as to the historical back- 
ground of our own treasured pieces. 

Just because a piece of furniture is old does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is of great value. A real antique should 
be beautiful in line, form, proportion, and color; age has 
mellowed it—softened its lines and given it a patina which 
cannot be imitated. 

Age, however, is stressed so much when antiques are 
the subject of conversation that one is led to believe that 
age is the only consideration. For this reason many 
Colonial heirlooms, as they pass from generation to gen- 
eration, collect years which do not rightfully belong to 
them, and the present owners are laboring under the de- 
lusion that their mahogany antiques are between two 
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just mentioned and give conclusive evidence of 
their age. Consequently any piece of furniture 
that is made of mahogany and yet in its design 
has the earmarks of the Jacobean period or early 
Colonial days is obviously a fake or a frankly 
modern adaptation. 

Practically all of the household furniture made 
in England when the Pilgrim Fathers left Ply- 
mouth was of oak; such small articles as accompanied 
them must, therefore, have been made of this wood. These 
things were few in number and consisted principally of 
chests, benches, and stools. It was not until the time of 
Charles II of England, fifty years later, that walnut was 
used, and then only by the wealthier people; succeeding 
boats may have brought over some walnut furniture to 
the new Colonists, but the articles were few in number. 


RODUCTION in this country, however, was differ- 
ent, for while stress of circumstances at first prevented 
the making of anything but sheer necessities, the Colony 
was still very young when cabinet-makers of note exer- 
cised their trade. Articles produced were mainly copied 
from well-remembered articles used in England with this 
difference—local woods were used, such as pine, cherry, 
black walnut, maple, ash, and beech, together with some 
native oak. This fact should guide you in determining 
the authenticity of your antiques. 

Early American designs include many types of Windsor 
chairs with turned legs and rush seats, also heavy 
wainscot chairs with carved wood panel backs and solid 
wood seats. There were also the banister back chairs an 
the ladder back, usually with rushseats. Other articles were 
chests, gate-leg tables, cradles, and simple frame beds. 
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At a later period when the William and Mary and the 
Queen Anne styles had been developed in England, they 
were copied extensively in this country by the ever- 
increasing number of good cabinet-makers located here. 
The English prototypes had been made of walnut; here 
they were reproduced in the local woods and were some- 
times varied a little in minor details. Dutch and French 
influences helped to make greater changes until much 
furniture was produced which we may call distinctly 
American. 

Included in this last is the beautiful style of Duncan 
Phyfe, whose graceful furniture is found in homes and 
museums throughout our country. If you are fortunate 
enough to have inherited a piece of Duncan Phyfe furni- 
ture, it will be very little more than one hundred years 
old, but will certainly have beauty of line and be made of 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 













































This beautiful 
mahogany 
Duncan Phyfe 
table wasmade 
100 years ago 


be 





Below, chintz- 
covered settee, 
butterfly table 
and highboy 
are nicely used 





Photo, courtesy Barker Bros. 





At right are three characteristic 
Early American armchairs 
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rich mahogany, which was the only wood used by this 
master cabinet-maker. 

Unfortunately, a great quantity of furniture of sup- 
posed value and merit clutters up homes here in the West 
as well as in the rest of the country. It belongs to the 
Victorian Empire and Black Walnut periods. In design 
it is bulky, and its heavy carving is merely an ostentatious 
display of ornamentation. Usually it is very dark in 
color, which increases its heaviness, while the marble 
tops of tables and dressing chests intensify this effect. In 
general, it has neither artistic nor intrinsic value and be- 
longs to the dark age of furniture design. There are ex- 
ceptions, of course, for as no period has produced good 
designs exclusively, neither did the Victorian period have 
the monopoly on bad designs. Many charming sofas and 
arm chairs were made with graceful rounded lines, but 
the bright red plush in which they were upholstered 
places them in the category of the impossible. 

Use your old Colonial furniture by all means, but at 
the same time have the courage to eliminate the ugly 
pieces which perhaps for sentimental reasons are allowed 
to clutter your rooms, attics, and garages. You may 
combine your Colonial heirlooms with related styles in 
home furnishings and yet preserve the old-world atmos- 
phere, if that is what you desire. 

The present vogue for wall papers gives you an op- 
portunity to use one of those interesting Toile de Jouy 
designs which are so typical of Mount Vernon and other 
historical houses in the East; such a paper is that shown 
in the photograph on page 27. If your walls are plas- 
tered, the same designs are reproduced in cretonnes to 
be used for inexpensive side draperies. These curtains 
should be hung from wood rings and poles, 
either stained the color of the furniture or 
painted in the colors of the cretonne. 

Another very current vogue is the revival 
of eighteenth-century English styles and as 
these belong to that “age of mahogany” which 
we have been discussing, there will be no dif- 
ficulty in being up-to-date and yet using your 
treasured possessions. Large, comfortable 
sofas and arm chairs covered in damask are 
the correct expression of this period and con- 
sequently give us that luxury which we de- 
mand with any change in fashion. 

A definite trend, sponsored by one of the 
largest furniture stores in the West, is towards 
the development of an English farmhouse 
style whose naive simplicity ties in so closely 
with our primitive Colonial handicrafts that 
it harmonizes in an almost perfect ensemble. 

Such articles as candlewick bedspreads, 
patchwork quilts, hook rugs, old brass, and 
pewter, with quaint lamps, glass, and pottery 
—all combine to produce a subtle charm. 


Photo, courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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The Harpers Decide 


cA Burning Question 


The Question is Garbage Disposal 


And the Answer ts Incineration 


By 


John Eugene Hasty 


“Wo ’M through with Tony,” 
the wife said. 
“Huh? What’s that?” J 
asked, looking up from the 
paper. 

“T said I was through with 
Tony,” the wife repeated, “‘and 
I am. It’s all over. This is the 
end. He has deceived me once 
too often.” 

“Hold on,” I interrupted. 
‘Maybe you’d better give me asynop- 
sis of preceding installments before I 
go on with the story. Who is Tony— 
the hero or the villain?” 

“‘He’s the garbage man,” the wife 
said, “and this is the third time he’s 
promised to call in the middle of the 
week, and then hasn’t shown up. I’m 
through with him. With such lack of 
service, I don’t see how he keeps his 
business.” 

“Being a garbage man,” I said, 
‘he’s probably used to his business 
being in the dumps.” 

“Don’t be ridic,” the wife answered. 
“This is serious. I’ve firmly made up 
my mind that I won’t put up with 
him a week longer—Tony or any 
other garbage man.” 

“How are you going to get rid of 
the garbage,’ I asked. “Keep a 
goat?” 

“No, I thought you might take it 
out and bury it someplace.” 

“Not me,” I objected. “I’ve got 
plenty of other things to do besides 
conducting funeral rites over gar- 
bage.” 

“Well, I’m not going to have to de- 
pend upon a garbage man,” she de- 
clared, ‘‘and that’s that. But when 
it comes to supplying a sensible sug- 
gestion, you’re just about as useful as 
the sprigs of parsley they serve with 
fi ” 


“Oh, I don’t know,” I came back. 
“Tf you really want to know how to 
dispose of garbage, I’ll tell you— 
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‘IT found the wire basket idea 
all wet, but likely to start 
a forest fire nevertheless.’’ 


although a chee-ild could have fig- 
ured it out. Burn it.” 

“Burn it in what?” 

“Burn it in the stove. Where do 
you suppose people usually burn 
things—in the grand piano?” 

“That shows how much you know 
about it,” said the wife. ““We haven’t 
got a stove that we can burn garbage 
in—nothing but the trash burner on 
the gas range, and that’s not nearly 
large enough.” 

“Then how about one of these wire 
baskets? You know, you fill it up and 
burn the stuff in the back yard.” 

“Yes, but how do you make it 
burn? And, if it does burn, how do 
you keep it from setting fire to the 
countryside? Lighting a fire outdoors 
during the dry season here in the 
West is risky business, as you well 
know. And besides—” 

“Listen,” I told her, picking up 
the newspaper again, “I’ve given you 
the general idea; you’ll have to work 
out the details for yourself.” 

“That’s right,” she snapped, “go 
on reading, and leave me to carry out 
your crazy suggestions.” 

“T didn’t know you were trying to 
carry out my suggestions,” I said. 
“I thought you were talking about 
carrying out rubbish.” 
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“What’s the difference?” she in- 
quired. 

“Round one, and’ you win on 
points,” I answered, shooting her a 
grin. “And now if you'll let me 
finish reading this article, I’ll look 
into the matter tomorrow and see 
what can be done.” 

But the next morning when I tried 
the wire basket idea, I found out that 
it was wet—due to the fact that the 
garbage was, too. For dry debris, it 
might have worked okay, though it 
would probably have started a grand 
young forest fire on the hills immedi- 
ately back of our place; but as a 
means of disposing of damp garbage, 
it wasn’t so hot—not hot enough to 
burn up the garbage, anyway. After 
an hour or two of coaxing the fire 
along with old newspapers, getting 
my eyes full of ashes, watching that 
no sparks landed on the garage or in 
the dry grass, and acquiring a sort of 
smoked herring aroma, I gave up the 
plan. It was just one of those things 
that seem practical enough until you 
try them out. 


NE thing, though, I wasn’t going 

to let the wife give me the merry 
I-told-you-so. My execution may 
have been poor, but I felt the general 
principle was right. There certainly 
was some way of burning garbage. 
Come to think of it, hadn’t Jimmy 
Brunnelle said he disposed of garbage 
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This gas-fired incinerator 
stands near the kitchen range 


that way at his place in the country? 
Luckily, the wife was downtown 
shopping, so she didn’t overhear my 
telephone conversation with Jimmy; 
and by the time she got home, I 
thought I had more facts on garbage 
incineration than there are Greeks 1n 
the restaurant business. Of course, I 
was smart enough not to broach the 
subject myself. I just let things ride, 
knowing that the wife would bring it 
up; and pretty soon she did. 


“PYID you burn the garbage this 
morning?” she asked. 

“Oh, no,” I said, which was true 
enough. “I haven’t ordered the in- 
cinerator yet.” 

“Incinerator?” she repeated. “I 
thought you were going to burn it in 
the back yard.” 

“T am,” I told her, “but you can’t 
set fire to wet garbage. It has to be 
dried out first. That’s why we have 
to have an incinerator.” 

“What for—to dry the garbage or 
to burn it?” 

“Both. You see, a properly con- 
structed incinerator has a flue which 
creates a strong downward draft. 
You dump the garbage into it every 
day, and the draft dries out the wet 
refuse. When the incinerator is full, 
you simply light it at the top, and 
this same draft makes a rip-roarin’ 
fire which burns up everything.” 

“Well, I should think you’d have 
to burn it every day,” the wife ob- 
jected, “‘on acccunt of the odor. Be- 
sides, I don’t think a contraption like 
that would look very well; it would 
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spoil the appearance of the yard.” 

“There’s no odor,” I explained to 
her, “because the garbage doesn’t de- 
compose; it simply dries out. And as 
for spoiling the appearance of the 
yard, you don’t need to worry about 
that. This incinerator I have in 
mind is a neat, compact gadget that 
can stand behind those shrubs over 
in that corner of the yard. It’s not an 

intricate piece of machinery, 

you know. There are no mov- 

ing parts or anything like 

that. And you can move it 

about. If company’s coming, 

f or something like that, we can 

bring it into the garage. Al- 

though I don’t see any neces- 

sity for that. It’s not bad 

jj, looking, at all—it is made of 

heat-resisting and rust-resist- 

ing steel, and is aluminum 
4 color.” 

f “How about smoke — or 

sparks? Maybe it’s dangerous.” 

“There’s no smoke on ac- 

count of the downward draft; 

and a spark arrester in the 

flue stops any burning par- 

ticles from getting through.” 

“That sounds reasonable,” 

she admitted. “But I don’t see how 

it can burn tin cans.” 

“It burns everything,” I went on, 
“although, of course, with tin cans it 
may take a number of burnings to get 
rid of them—a week or two, maybe.” 

“That beats Tony’s schedule, any- 
way, she said; and with that I 
thought the matter was settled. But 
the wife can figure out angles that 
even Einstein hasn’t heard of. When 
I got home the next evening, she 
sprung the idea on me of 
putting the garbage in- 
cinerator in the house. 

“In the house?” I 
said. 

“Certainly. It will be 
handier — especially in 
the rainy season. We 
can put it in the kitchen.” 

“Yeah,” I answered, 
“and while we’re about 
it and making things 
handy, we'll put the coal 
bin in the library, and 
the laundry tubs in the 
dining-room.” 

“You talk as if burn- 
ing garbage in the kitchen 
isn’t possible,” she said. 

“Oh, it’s possible, all 
right,” I answered with a 
slightly superior air. “I 
once knew a fellow who 
kept a couple of goats 
and five pet rabbits in 
his bedroom, but people 
always thought he was a 
little bit queer.” 

“Oh, is that so!” she re- 
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Unobtrusive and efficient 
is this outdoor incinerator 


A Problem of Vital 
Western Home is How 


plied. ‘“‘Well, I’ve been getting some 
information on garbage incinerators, 
and—but just take a look at these 
folders. Here’s an incinerator that 
you can put right alongside of the 
kitchen range. All you have to do is 
connect it to the chimney flue with 
ordinary stove pipe. It burns every- 
thing, just the same as your outdoor 
incinerator, doesn’t require any fuel 
other than the garbage itself, and 
there’s absolutely no odor. See how 
nice looking and compact it is! 


“ AND here’s another. This one 

burns gas. You put the garbage 
through this door here, light the gas, 
and that’s all there is to it. Notice 
how the flame plays directly on the 
garbage—dries it out, then burns it. 
It says here that it reduces a bushel 
of garbage to a pint of dry ashes. And 
you can get it equipped with an auto- 
matic device for shutting off the gas 
when the garbage is completely con- 
sumed. Now, will you take back 
what you said?” 

“Take it all back,” I replied. “The 
fellow only had one goat, and three 
rabbits. The other two rabbits were 
cats. But aren’t these gadgets pretty 
expensive? We’re not in the super- 
tax class, you know.” 

“That’s just why we need one! If 
we had a staff of servants we wouldn’t 
have to bother about such things as 
garbage. You know, I think that’s a 
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Importance in Every 


to Dispose of Garbage 


mistake that a lot of people make 
about things like this. They say, ‘Oh, 
that’s only for the person with a lot 
of money,’ when as a matter of fact 
it’s the woman who does her own 
housework who gets the most benefit 
from them. 


UT at that, these incinerators 

are not very expensive. Cer- 
tainly they don’t cost much more than 
you’d pay a garbage man in a year or 
two; and they last a lifetime. There’s 
nothing to get out of order or wear 
out. Then look at the convenience! 
No garbage accumulating; you get rid 
of it at once. No unsightly, mal- 
odorous garbage pail, no waiting and 
worrying for the garbage man to call. 
It’s such a clean and sanitary and— 
well, civilized way of doing things. 
When you stop to think of it, a gar- 
bage incinerator is just as necessary 
as modern plumbing, or any other 
modern invention. 

“But to go on with my story of 
flaming garbage, here’s another type 
of incinerator. The incinerator proper 
is in the basement, with the flue run- 
ning up between the walls, so it 
doesn’t take up any room in the 
kitchen.” 

“And you have to go down to the 
basement every time you want to dis- 
pose of some garbage?” 

“Oh, no, I'll explain that in just a 
second. The flue also serves as a 
chute; and there’s a little door or 
hopper opening into it from the 
kitchen. You just open the door, and 
drop the garbage down the chute. The 
waste falls into the incinerator, and 
when the incinerator is full, you light 
it with a match.” 

“I’m not so keen for garbage 
chutes.” 

“Yes, but this isn’t like the ordi- 
nary garbage chute. You see, the 
flames sterilize it and keep it sani- 
tary.” 

“But if the chute and the flue are 
the same thing, how about smoke and 
odor?” 

“There’s no smoke and no odor be- 
cause of the strong draft; they’re 
carried out the chimney. You can see 
by the way this hopper i is arranged 
that no smoke can get into the room. 

“Oh, it looks efficient enough,” I 
said. “If we were building a new 
house, a thing like this would be fine. 
But when it comes to installing it in 
the house now, it seems to me—.” 

“TI know what you are going to 
say,” the wife cut in, “and you could 
say the same thing about electric 
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wiring or bath- 
room plumbing. 


It’s too much 
trouble. Let’s 
get along the 


way things are. NN 
We don’t need 
electric lights; 
we can get along 
with kerosene 
lamps or candles. 
We don’t need a 
bath tub. We 
can wait until sum- | | 
mer, and bathe in the I, 
river. If everybody 
took that attitude, 
we'd still be living in 
caves .like our Cro- nie 
Magnon forefathers.” 

“‘My forefathers weren’t the 
Cro-Magnons,” I said. “They 
were the Harpers—a fine old 
family. My grandfather, Judd 
Harper, was the inventor of 
the plaited horsehair watch 
fob.” 

“Tt’s too bad you didn’t in- 
herit some of his progressive- 


ness,” the wife snapped. | 
“Well,” I answered, “I in- | 

herited the watch. fob, you 

know; and we can’t have 





everything.” — : 
But that didn’t even Ko MS 


get a grin out of her. re ~ 
’ ~~! a) 
“T can’t understand,” ~ 
she went on, “why some nm 


people will put up with 
all kinds of inconveni- 
ences, just because con- 
veniences may mean a 
little trouble and a little 
expense to install. Cer- 
tainly, struggling along 
without conveniences is 
a lot more trouble than 
installing them. And as 
for cost, when you think of how long 
such things last, the most expensive of 
them is less than a few cents a day.” 





OLD on,” I said, “you’ve got me 
wrong. I’m not arguing against 

an incinerator. Go ahead and get one.” 
Of course, that “go ahead and get 
one,” was what, in Freshman Eng- 
lish, they used to call redundant. She 
would have bought one anyway. I 
don’t mean, though, that I wasn’t 
sold on it—after all, the incinerator 
idea was mine in the first place. But 
right then I wasn’t able to get all en- 
thused over it. Somehow or other, it 
struck me that a garbage incinerator 
isn’t a thing that a person raves about 
in polite society. You wouldn’t think 
of rushing up to a chap, and saying, 
“By the way, old man, I just bought a 
new garbage incinerator. A pip of a 
job. Looks like a million; and you 
ought to see ’er go when I open ’er up! 
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Garbage falls through 
a chute to the burner 
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Economical, too. I’ve had it a week, 
and have only burned up about fifteen 
gallons of garbage.” 

Yet, after talking to Doc 
Willcox, I don’t know but 
that’s just about the way I do 
feel about it. Doc’s the family 
M. D.; so when he drove me in 
from the country club, I casu- 
ally mentioned the new gar- 
bage incinerator. 

) “A good thing,” he grunted. 
“Everybody ought to have 
"em. Ought to be a law to that 


effect.” 
a “How come?” I asked. 
“Well,” he said, “did 


ins you ever stop to think 
— about all the sanitation 
- precautions we take nowa- 

days, and yet half the people I 
know have garbage containers 
standing out in their back yards 
—one of the finest breeding 
places for disease germs that I 
know. Doubly dangerous if 
there are youngsters around. 
Why, just stop and think about 
it for a minute—putting refuse 
| | in a dilapidated container, and 
| letting it stand outside the back 
door, to decompose and attract 
flies, for days on end. Yet we 
pride ourselves on our hygienic 
: measures. Huh! In that 
4 ~respect, even the ancients 
_— | were ahead of us. They 

buried their garbage in 
| kitchen-middens, or at 
| least threw it out in the 





open where it could dry 
out without decom- 
posing. 

“If a garbage con- 
tainer has to be used it 
should be absolutely air- 
tight and rust-proof. And 
the lid should be fas- 
tened on so that a youngster, or a 
stray dog on a foraging expedition, 

can’t knock it off. 

“As a point of fact, the best place 
for it is underneath the ground. I’ve 
seen a number of ’em installed that 
way. They dig a hole, line it with 
concrete, and the garbage receptacle 
is lowered into it. The hole is covered 
with a heavy, iron lid. When the gar- 
bage man calls, he simply lifts the re- 
ceptacle out of the hole, empties it, 
and puts it back again. The container, 
of course, needs frequent cleaning.” 

“Yeah, that’s a neat idea,” I said, 

“but I’m glad I’m through with gar- 
bage cans, and depending upon one of 
those conveyances that has four 
wheels, and flies.” 

“Eh?” said the Doc, giving me a 
queer look. ‘“‘A conveyance that has 
four wheels, and flies? What do you 
mean?” 


“A garbage wagon,” was my reply. 
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Y husband and his friends 
are inveterate fishermen. 
Therefore, 99.55 of the 


conversation fogging the 
air in our living-room is about fish 
and fishing. 

“T’'ll bet I can go out and catch a 
bigger salmon than you smarties any 
day,” I told them one evening after 
four hours of lures, line strengths, so 
and so ounce rods, and the delicate 
and almost impossible art of bringing 
in the hooked fish. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Bill, with echoes 
of similar derogatory chortles from 
his friends. 

My anger rose. “You spend all 
your money and time fishing when 
there isn’t the least bit of artistry 
about it. Indians could catch the 
winter’s supply in a day with a broken 
wishbone of a chicken, and you fellows 
spend three hundred dollars in poles 
and tackle and it takes a week to 
catch enough fish to last us over the 
week end. Blah! It’s only an excuse 
to get away from home and family. 
I bet you 





“7 OU bet me once,” broke in friend 
husband. “T’ll name the stakes. 
I’ll bet you that new rug for the liv- 
ing-room against your making no 
protest at my going fishing all this 
season, that you won’t catch a sal- 
mon, or, if you get one, that you 
won't keep him on. How’s that?” 
“You're on!” I shouted. I knew it 
was a foolish bet the moment that I 
had made it. But the bet was made. 
About four o’clock Sunday morning 
I was rudely awakened. I had often 
heard Bill go out at this hour, but to 
actually get up and endure the frigid 
process of dressing in the cold house 
was a Sterner penalty than seemed 
necessary. These men must love fish- 
ing. Silent, we went out to the car, 
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CAN you match this 

yarn of a woman 
who went fishing and 
hooked a new rug for 
the living-room? If so, 
send it along to this 
department. All stories 
used are paid for.— 
The Editors. 
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drove to Oregon City, and piled into 
a greasy restaurant filled with men in 
smelly, fishy clothes. 

I stuffed in the greasy hot cakes 
and away we went totheriver. It was 
cold and the mist was steaming on the 
water. 

We rowed out to a closely jammed 
line in the middle of the river. Soon 
there were boats on all sides of us, and 
we were like a pontoon across the 
river. Bill began rigging up the poles. 
I had his old pole and reel and line 
which I had heard him say in the fall 
“wouldn’t hold anything. That’s 
why I got the new one.” I didn’t say 
anything, then, knowing that if I 
caught one, my case would be that 
much stronger. 

What enjoyment there could be 
sitting in a cold boat ona chilly March 
morning for hours on end holding to a 
thin bamboo pole with an enormous 
reel on it was beyond my comprehen- 
sion. By the time daylight broke, I 
was ready to accede to all his de- 
mands and be hauled to the bank to 
find a warm stove. Only my desire to 
show him up and the horrible condi- 
tion of the living-room rug kept me 
there. 

Hours went by. 
anything. 

I could feel the swish and the whirl 
of my spinner way down in the water. 
I was afraid I wouldn’t know when a 
fish was on. It was nearing ten 
o'clock, and I had reached the jumpy, 
undecided stage; ready to quit any 
time, giving the thing up as hopeless. 
Bill was lolling back in the boat, at 
peace with the world. 

Suddenly my pole smacked on the 
edge of the boat, and the reel sang 
out. It scared me to death. I nearly 
dropped the pole in my excitement. 


No one caught 
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wy You Tell One! 


By 
Dorothy Marles 


“Got one?” Bill shouted. Other 
lines began to come in around us. 
Bill’s face was a sight for sore eyes. I 
didn’t know what to do. I grabbed 
for the reel. I stopped it. I tried to 
wind in the line; but that fish had 
other intentions. 

Advice came from all sides. “Reel 
in! Give him line!’ Bill simply sub- 
sided on the seat and contemplated 
the scene with hopeful amusement. 

Honestly, I didn’t know what to do. 
That jerking was terrifying. It was 
as if I had a mad bull on the end of the 
line and didn’t know how to handle it. 

Then I realized what a scared sight 
I must have been. And I wouldn’t 
give Bill that much satisfaction. I 
became calm and settled down to 
“play” that fish as I had heard them 
say. When I couldn’t pull in any 
more, I let the handle go back loop by 
loop, and when it got slack, I would 
reel in with all my speed. 

Suddenly a shimmering flash of 
silver leaped out of the water before 
my eyes. It lit with a tremendous 
splash, and I dropped the pole. 
Scared! I yelled with fear. Then my 
presence of mind came back and I 
grabbed the pole again. By this time, 
my line was almost gone. Another 
ten minutes of battling back and forth 
ensued. Then the thing must have 
gotten tired of the hectoring of a 
woman and came up close to the boat. 
I saw Bill ready with the gaff and 
suddenly that enormous fish was 
flopped into the boat at my feet. 


let out another screech, but Bill 

hit it on the head with a club and 
it was all over. 

Mortification, chagrin, and the 
knowledge of a fishless season in store 
for him was written all over Bill’s 
face. But he was a good sport. He 
held out his hand. 

“T guess you get your living-room 
rug,” he said. 

“There’s nothing to it—anyone can 
catch salmon—I may go with you 
again sometime!” 

And that’s my story! 
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HERE is a charming little home perched upon a 
sunny knoll among the eastern foothills of San 
Jose, whose architecture follows the now-popular 
Mediterranean type, the rather severe lines of 
which are broken by iron balconies and tile roofs. The 
garage with connecting wall becomes almost a part of the 
building and an attractive gateway gives the arriving visi- 
tor a glimpse of the hos- 
pitable patio just beyond 
the wall. This charming 
house in the foothills was 
designed by George 
Kocker for the Elmer 
Lunden family. 

The photograph at the 
top of the page gives an 
idea of the exterior before 
the landscaping was done. 
Picture it with flower 
pots in bright colors, 
window boxes, and ap- 
propriate foundation 
plantings for the eventual 

effect. 

The photograph of the 
living-room entrance in 
the center of the page is 
just a peep into the inter- 
esting interior of the 
Lunden home. In the 
house, comfort, charm, 
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In the Foothills of San Jose 
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and beauty have been 
achieved on a small out- 
lay of money. The fur- 
niture is simple but good; 
rugs are of best quality; 
rich hangings, sunfast 
draperies, a few good pic- 
tures and lamps bring 
the necessary color and 
life into the rooms. 
Much attention was 
given to planning and 
decorating the nursery 
for little Barbara. Blues 
and pinks are here com- 
bined to make an attrac- 
tive background for a 
blond little girl. There is 
nothing in it, however, 
that can be injured by 


the touch of little fingers. A trip to the 
cleaners or a bath of soap and water 
JaneC.Higbie, —_ will make everything in the room “‘just 
wellknownin- as good as new,” and the child may 


terior decorat- 
or of San Jose, 


learn to enjoy lovely things without 


hasachieved ‘injuring them. 

livability in All in all, this is a convenient, attrac- 

this cottage tive home. 
homelike, and in no way extravagant, 
yet it holds its own among more ambi- 
tious residences of the Valley —J.C.H. 
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It is substantial, artistic, 
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T seems almost superfluous to 

give reasons why every garden 

should contain gladiolus. It 

simply has no competitor as a 
summer-blooming bulb. By succes- 
sional planting, you may have them 
in flower through most of the summer 
months even on the north Pacific 
coast, and in the south in favorable 
locations even the large hybrids can 
be brought into bloom eight months 
of the year. 

In this treatment of the gladiolus, 
the emphasis will be placed on the 
large hybrids, including those of 
primulinus type, which are generally 
summer-flowering, and the cultural 
directions which follow will be for 
these, but a briefer comment will be 
found later on the dwarf spring- 
flowering garden varieties. 

If the bulbs have just been bought, 
even though they are not to be 
planted at once, the packages should 
be opened to admit air, and if they 
are to be kept for some time, they 
should be unpacked and put in a cool 
and airy place. It is worth noting 
that a thick, high centered bulb (it 
is really a corm, but let that pass) is 
better than a thinner, flattened one, 
because it is younger, more vigorous, 
and will take more time before it is 
worn out by repeated flowerings. 
These high centered corms are grown 
from bulblets. 

When to plant varies in different 
sections. It is quite possible in some 
parts of southern California, where 
the infrequent frosts are not of more 
than four or five degrees, to plant 
the gladiolus any month of the year 
and practically always have flowers 
coming on. There the main crops will 
be planted as early as February or 
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For Westerners Who Play 


By 


Sydney B. Mitchell 


In the East the gladiolus is known as the “Glory of 
Midsummer.” Here in the West we can, by intelligent 
planting, enjoy its blossoms many months of the year 


March. In central California fall and 
early plantings are not successful, and 
the first big lot will goin in March and 
April, while on the north Pacific coast, 
the beginning is generally a month or 
six weeks later. A good general rule 
sometimes given is to start when the 
native trees of your section begin to 
leaf out. Successive plantings can be 
made a month or so apart up to the 
end of June, preferably using the larg- 
est sized bulbs for the latest plantings 
and the smaller ones earlier. If it is 
desired to plant a bed at one time to 
last as long as possible, use different 
sizes of bulbs which will extend the 
season, as the bigger ones will flower 
sooner than those smaller. Of course 
there will, in such cases, never be such 
a mass of color as when bulbs of uni- 
form size are planted together. 

The gladiolus demands sunshine, 
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Gladiolus tubergini 
provides spring bloom 
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so open, sunny places should be se- 
lected for them. Remember they 
come from sunny South Africa, and 
keep them away from the shade of 
buildings or trees and away from com- 
petition with the root systems of 
vigorous shrubbery. They want good 
drainage, but they are not exacting as 
to soil, preferring, however, an easily 
worked sandy loam. Any good gar- 
den soil will satisfy them if it is prop- 
erly cultivated. They look well in 
clumps in the border, but are perhaps 
best of all by themselves. Clumps are 
better if made up of a dozen bulbs or 
so of a single variety rather than a 
mixture. 

For mass plantings, mixtures of 
primulinus hybrids are satisfactory, 
as the presence of yellow in their 
flowers blends them all together, but 
a mixture of colors in the large 
hybrids, warm or salmon pinks with 
cold pinks and lavenders, or orange 
and carmine reds all together, can 
make an awful discord. For land- 
scape work, big plantings of the 
cheaper primulinus, like Zenobia or 
Salmon Beauty, or of the larger 
hybrids, such as Prince of Wales or 
Virginia—one variety in each plant- 
ing—are stunning, particularly some 
distance away. About the poorest 
place to plant is just in front of the 
house as a foundation screen, because 
the rigid growth and comparatively 
short time in flower, as well as the 
danger of burning from the heat of the 
wall, are all drawbacks in such a lo- 
cation. 

In the preparation of the soil it is 
best to manure in fall, particularly if 
the fertilizer is fresh. At planting 
time use only commercial fertilizers 
or very old rotted manure. Dig the 
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soil deep (8 or 10 inches is not too 
much), and pulverize it well. Next 
open up trenches 6 inches deep and as 
wide as desired. This is for the larger- 
sized bulbs, which should be spaced 
not closer than 3 inches from each 
other. They can be placed farther 
apart, but they do not need more 
room if well cultivated. Single rows 
give a thin effect, so that in private 
gardens it is better to put in three 
rows in each wide trench, the bulbs 
in the middle one alternating. If the 
bulbs are small or the soil heavy, they 
can be less deeply planted, but in 
light soil 6 inches deep is necessary, 
particularly with the larger hybrids, 
where this depth is desirable to hold 
up the heavy flower stems. In colder 
sections, deep planting protects the 
young growth from late frosts, though 
it may somewhat delay flowering. 
After planting, firm the soil. If it is 
dry, water thoroughly. 

Cultivation during growth is very 
important. Keep the soil loose and 
free from weeds. Water occasionally 
and then thoroughly, rather than give 
more frequent surface sprinkles; either 
overhead watering or ditch irrigation 
will be satisfactory if it is thorough. 
To conserve the moisture, cultivate 
before the surface has quite dried out 
and caked, leaving a dust mulch. Top 
dressings of fertilizer should come be- 
fore flowering. Bone flour, fish meal, 
or pulverized sheep manure are all 
good and safe. Wash them in with a 
good watering. 

Where the flowers are left for gar- 
den decoration, all that is necessary is 
to clean off dead ones oc casionally and 
cut off stalks when through blooming. 
If grown for house decoration, it is 
best to cut about the time the first 
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flower opens, using a knife rather than 
scissors. Put the spikes in water at 
once and, to aid in their complete 
flowering, change the water daily and 
cut back the stems a little each time 
to assist them in absorbing it. Do not 
cut the flower stems right down to the 
ground with all the leaves, but allow 
four or five leaves to remain on the 
stalk after flowering time to carry out 
the recessary maturing of the bulb 
for next year. 

The best practice, and the only one 
possible where the winters are cold, 
is to dig the bulbs and replant each 
year, yet, as gladiolus bulbs will with- 
stand several degrees of frost, it is 
possible for the lazy or busy gardener 
in warm sections—Santa Barbara, for 
example—to leave the bulbs unmoved 
for several years just as he would 






































Above, Betty Nuthall,a soft pink; at 
left, Frank M. Shick, peach red; at 
right, Gay Hussar, clear geranium 
pink with cream throat markings. 
Photographs courtesy Carl Salbach 


daffodils. They will come up cheer- 
fully each spring and give pleasing re- 
turns, though not flowers of exhibi- 
tion quality. Even where he digs up 
the bulbs, the California gardener will 
often leave bulblets in the ground, and 
in due time they will grow up and 
flower. This is one of the reasons why 
the commercial grower there rarely 
plants gladiolus two years in succes- 
sion in the same place, fearing the old 
bulblets may cause mixtures in his 
stock. 

When the foliage begins to turn 
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brown—this is generally a couple of 
months after flowering—the bulbs 
may be dug and allowed to dry in the 
open air for a few days. Then cut the 
foliage off close to the bulb, clean, 
label, and store them until replanting 
time. Forty to fifty degrees is a most 
satisfactory temperature for the stor- 
age shed. The gladiolus is increased 
in two ways, by division of the corms 
and by the production of bulblets. 
The former is much the slower method 
but easier for the amateur, even if it 
gives less satisfactory bulbs. The 
commercial method, which can be 
taken by amateurs who have the time 
and place and don’t mind the trouble, 
is to save the bulblets, keep them over 
the winter in soil so that they will not 
dry out too much, and then sow them 
like peas in drills in early spring. It is 
useless to plant them late in the 
season. Few will flower the first year, 
but most will do so the second, and 
this bulblet stock gives the best bulbs. 
To aid in the sprouting of the bulblets, 
some growers soak them in water for 
a few hours before planting, others 
peel off the hard coating of bulblets of 
choicest varieties. 

New varieties are raised from seeds. 
This is a great game if you have lots 
of time and space, but the real ad- 
vances are hard to get and now gen- 
erally come from commercial growers 
who work on a large scale. It takes 
from two to three years to get a flow- 
ering bulb from seed, and then more 
than ninety-nine per cent of the seed- 
lings are discarded. 

Any selection of varieties will neces- 
sarily be a personal one. Breeders will 
wonder why their children are not in- 
cluded, and amateurs note the omis- 
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sion of some of their favorites. How- 
ever, there are so many named var- 
ieties from which to select that lists 
of the cheaper, standard kinds for the 
beginner and also the dearer, but 
finer, novelties may be appreciated. 

Of the large flowered hybrids I sug- 
gest the following for the general 
gardener to select from: yellows, 
Golden Measure, Sidney Plummer 
(flushed pink); lavender shades, Byron 
L. Smith, Mrs. Frederick C. Peters; 
smokies, Rose Ash; purple shades, 
Anna Eberius, Purple Glory; reds of 
different kinds, Virginia, Dr. F. E. 
Bennett, Crimson Glow; pinks, roses, 
and salmons, Catherine Coleman, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Prince of Wales, 
Mrs. John S. Wood, E. J. Shaylor, 
Richard Diener, W.H. Phipps, Nancy 
Hanks, Gertrude Errey (with large 
white center), and Mrs. Frank Pen- 
dleton and Los Angeles (both with 
darker blotch in the throat.) 

Some good cheaper primulinus 
hybrids are: Ada De Poy, Alice Tip- 
lady, Jewell, Myra, Revue, Rose 
Mist, Salmon Beauty, and Souvenir. 

The large flowered novelties I have 
singled out for mention were selected 
as I saw them flowering in the ordi- 
nary field culture of a large commer- 
cial grower, not coddled and not on 
the show bench. Helen Wills, the 
outstanding pure white; Coronado, 
white with purple throat; Golden 
Dream and Canberra, fine yellows, 
respectively from Canada and Austra- 
lia; Minuet, an outstanding lavender; 
Heavenly Blue, Mrs. Von Konyen- 
burg, Veilchenblau, and Berty Snow, 
real advances from Europe in the dif- 
ferent shades of blue; Mother McCree 
and Sarabandein the smokies; Pfitzer’s 
Triumph and Red Tornado in the red 
range; Paul Pfitzer, cerise; and in the 
roses, salmons, and pinks, Dr. Nelson 
Shook, Pearl of Californta, Senorita, 
Betty Nuthall, and Salbach’s Pink, 
the two last being simply stunning in 
their vigor, size and fine coloring. 


SOME of the new primulinus hybrids 
are delightful in their dainty, 
butterfly effect. If I could only add 
one this year, it would be Orange 
Butterfly, but I should also want 
Scarlet Bedder, Apricot Glow, Golden 
Frills and Orange Queen. 
Particularly for our California read- 
ers we must say something of the 
dwarf, early-flowering gladiolus rep- 
resented by Peach Blossom and The 
Bride but including many less known 
varieties. These are derived mainly 
from some small, dainty species native 
to the more mountainous and conse- 
quently wetter parts of South Africa. 
They demand a cool, rainy season for 
their growth and are therefore only 
successful outdoors along the Califor- 
nia coast and in other sections where 
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the winters are pretty mild and the 
spring pretty moist. They should be 
handled much as one does tulips and 
other Dutch bulbs, planted in fall 
three or four inches deep in well 
worked and adequately drained soil. 
Three or four inches apart will give 
quite sufficient room for the small 
bulbs. Their leaves begin to appear 
in late fall though the earlier varieties 
do not generally flower until April or 
the later ones until May. In early 
summer when their foliage has dried 
off, they can be dug, cleaned and 
stored in a cool place until replanting 
time, or if their bed is in a location 
which can be kept dry allsummer, they 
may remain until they get crowded. 

They vary considerably in size, 
color, growth, and general character 
as different wild parents predominate 


in these garden products of the Dutch 
nurserymen. Of the ones generally 
available a first selection should in- 


clude the dwarf, pale salmon-pink [| 


Peach Blossom, the taller Blushing 
Bride, white with carmine blotches, 
and the pure white form of Colville: 


called The Bride, this latter being in | 


great demand in the San Francisco 
Bay region because it generally 


flowers there about Decoration Day. 7 


All these are fine for cutting. Far 
earlier than any of these—it used to 
flower in March in my Stanford gar- 
den—is the species Gladiolus tristis 
(syn. grandis), its best variety, fristi. 
concolor, being of pale sulphur yellow 
with long thin stems. 
used by the firm of Van Tubergen, 
Haarlem, 
gladiolus to get earlier, taller varieties. 


Gulls In the Furrows 


By Avice 


LEE Eppy 


Gm gulls, lone exiles from a distant sea, 

Pale dancing flowers in this dark mold you seem. 
Through steaming furrow mists your sleek wings gleam 
And at the plough-boy’s heel, how strange to see 

You tamely flocking, undisturbed and free. 

The husbandman is glad because you scream 


And follow in the furrows, 


for you mean 


Good omen at spring ploughing time, and he 
Recalls Elijah raven-fed, and how 

You saved his righteous fathers from despair 

When first you came, Deliverers; and now, 

Midst bud-flushed orchards, meadows lush and fair 
The warm moist earth caresses with his plough. 
And thanks the loving God who sent you there. 


The sea gulls on the Great Salt Lake are greatly reverenced in Utah because their first appear- 
ance was at a most opportune time when they saved the crops of the pioneers from ruin by plague 


of locusts. 


At spring ploughing time the gulls often come up and eat the worms turned up in 


the furrows, and a rich brown field dotted with them is an ordinary but rather interesting sight. 
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Photo by Cottam 
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Now Is 


Prune Rose Bushes 


That Is, If You 
Live in the West 
and Grow Hybrid 
Teas in the Garden | 


N this article we are con- 

cerned chiefly with the prun- 

ing of Hybrid Tea roses, for 

it is this class that is mostly 
planted and grows to such per- 
fection in our Pacific Coast states. 
So let us now step into the garden 
and prune one of these. 

Remembering that we.are about 
to train this rose bush, we must 
have in mind its ideal form which 
is not the spindly, leggy thing you see 
inunpruned rose gardens, buta spread- 
ing bush, formed by several branches 
that spring from the base of the plant. 

First, we remove with our sharp 
pruning shears all dead, weak, unripe, 
interfering, and useless shoots. These 
we cut off entirely, leaving no stub 
ends to disfigure the bush. 

Next, we prune, by shortening, the 
shoots that are left, and here let us 
stop a moment to consider why we do 
this. Here is a branch of the bush— 
one of the strong young flowering 
shoots that grew the past summer 
with, let us say, 16 leaf-buds on it— 
the little “eyes” that form at the base 
of each leaf. Now if we leave this 
branch as it is, unpruned, the sap and 
strength that come from the roots of 
our rose into this branch must be di- 
vided among these 16 leaf-buds. Con- 
sequently the new growth that comes 
next season from these buds cannot be 
very strong, and we will have short- 
stemmed, weak blooms. So we will 
conserve the strength of this particu- 
lar branch by cutting it back so that 
instead of its 16 leaf-buds only 3 or 
4 remain. 

In doing this we cut back to an 
out-pointing bud and not one on the 
inner side of the stem. In so doing we 


Francis E. Lester Says 
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The large photograph above shows an unpruned 
dormant rose bush, below which is the same rose 
properly pruned, while above is the rose pruned 


encourage the spreading 
form of the bush next 
year. Also, we cut our 
branch—and this is a rule that ap- 
plies to the cutting back of any rose 
stem at any time, including the cut- 
ting of a flower—a quarter of an inch 
above the out-pointing bud. If we 
cut it, say, an inch above the bud, we 
leave an unsightly stub that will die 
back, for no growth can come out of 
the stem except through a leaf-bud. 
Conversely, if we cut too close to the 
bud, we may injure it. 


WE thus prune all branches of our 
bush, and when we have finished, 
it will have had possibly two-thirds 
of its last season’s growth removed. 
Don’t be too timid in your rose- 
pruning; under-pruning is a far more 
common fault than _ over-pruning. 
Women, presumably because they are 
more tenderhearted than men are 
seldom good pruners! 

The most frequent mistakes in the 
pruning of roses are: too light prun- 
ing; leaving too many shoots when 
thinning out and cutting them back 
too uniformly, which makes a crowded 
plant like a clipped hedge; and prun- 
ing the branch too high above a leaf- 
bud or above an in-pointing bud. 
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more severely, as it should be for planting out 


These directions apply to practi- 
cally all Hybrid Tea roses, but good 
pruning should always take into con- 
sideration each individual variety. 
Some sorts, like Betty Uprichard and 
Isobel, are rank growers and call for 
more pruning than others. The 
Pernet roses, descended from the 
Austrian Briers and represented by 
such sorts as Golden Emblem, Queen 
Alexandra, and Souv. de Claudius 
Pernet, often die back in severe frosty 
weather and should be pruned back in 
all climates less than ordinary Hybrid 
Teas. 

The Hybrid Perpetual roses are 
grown mostly in colder climates, as 
they resist frost much more than the 
Hybrid Teas. In this class come Frau 
Karl Druschki, Paul Neyron, and 
many others. They grow more rankly 
than the Hybrid Teas and should be 
pruned more severely. 

You can control the quality of your 
next season’s bloom by the way you 
prune your rose. If we cut back a 
shoot to leave only three leaf-buds, 
the growth from these buds will 
naturally be considerably stronger and 
the blooms (Continued on page 63 
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Ralph Young Studios, 
Photographs 








The Western Hostess Considers 


COFFEE and 


OMEHOW, coffee seems an 

inherent part of the West. 

One may easily picture a 

blackened pot or bucket at 
the fire of a covered-wagon pioneer, 
its steam rising to mingle with the fragrance of wood 
smoke and boiling sage hen. At the little fires of cattle- 
men coffee was a necessity and a battered coffee pot rode 
miles in the saddle bag of many a lean cayuse. On the 
gold coast, houses were built without locks or keys that a 
stranger might enter, make for himself a meal with the 
accompanying pot of coffee. Today, as then, western 
hospitality is personified in this beverage. Methods of 
preparation and means of serving have changed, but de- 
licious coffee is as acceptable 


By 


Doris Hudson Moss gg 


[ts SERVICE 


boil and remove from the fire. Add 

¥4 cupful of cold water or a crushed 

shell or both to settle the 
grounds. Let stand a few moments, 
strain and serve. 

For making coffee by the percolator method, allow 1 
tablespoonful of coffee to each cupful of water used and 1 
tablespoonful extra “for the pot.” The ground coffee is 
placed in the basket in the top of the percolator and the 
water, which should be boiling, is placed in the pot. It 
should be percolated to suit personal taste; fifteen min- 
utes pleases many persons, but five minutes is an average 
time. It is a pleasant courtesy to supply a pot of hot 
water to guests at your board. There are percolators 
made for any or all occasions; 





as ever, and as simply made. 

There are several 
methods of preparing 
coffee and each method 
has its variations. One 
may not say which is 
the best because any 
method which may 
draw from the coffee 
bean its delightful 
flavor will surely have 
its adherents. 

The ‘‘boiled up”’ 
method, reminiscent of 
the days of our grand- 
mothers, is the accepted 
method for campfire 
coffee. For each cupful 
of water used, allow 1 
tablespoonful of ground 
coffee. Place in the pot 
and add cold water, 








they range from the colored 
enamel, aluminum, or 
nickel ones, usable on the 
kitchen range, to the 
many electrical ones. 
The third method has 
many variations, and 
the pots which follow 
its rules are called by 
many names: _ tricola- 
tors, dripolators, French 
drip, biggin, and so on. 
The coffee in this 
method is best ground 
fine, and placed on a 
filter paper in the upper 
basket. The pot is 
warmed with hot water 
and placed in a pan of 
boiling water or on an 
asbestos mat over a 








bring to a full rolling 
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Coffee in the living-room demands perfect service 





flame; then boiling 
water is poured upon 
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a spreader plate which permits it to 
drip through the coffee and into the 
warm pot below. Allow a level table- 
spoonful of coffee, ground fine, to each 
cupful of water, and half a cupful of 
water extra for evaporation in boiling. 
The filter papers to which I referred 
may be purchased at the grocer’s; they 
are circles of fine, webby paper made 
for the purpose. 






E 
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HICHEVER method you use, 

provide a can especially for coffee 
and keep it closed tight, lest the pre- 
cious aroma escape. I have found that 
it pays to buy a fine grade of coffee. It 
goes farther than an inferior grade 
and its flavor is compensation, also. 
| ‘It’s a good idea to keep within your 
coffee can a short handled table- 
spoon for measuring. Remember, 
F too, that the only time when one 





may serve coffee which is not y) 


steaming hot is when it is served 
| frosted cold. Nothing in between 
is acceptable. 

I suppose that there is no time 
when coffee is more appreciated 
} or more universally served than 
at breakfast. It should be care- 
fully made and ceremoniously 
served as a perfect beginning to a 
perfect day. A gay sunshiny 
breakfast on an immaculate cloth 
or doily set with shining silver, 
glittering glass, flowers, fruit, and 
a pot of steaming coffee should 
} prove sufficient argument for 
allowing a few extra moments on 
the morning schedule for a 
leisurely breakfast. Coffee should 
be poured at the table. The most 
simple pot, if it is shining and 








For the informal luncheon, 
i coffee is served in large 
i cups with the main course 
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cA bout 
The Photographs 


IN the parade of steaming coffee pots pic- 
tured at top of opposite page, the charac- 
ters, reading from left to right, are: electric 
percolator, nickel finish, Manning- Bowman; 
electric urn, aranium finish, black handles, 
Manning- Bowman; Tricolator; enamel cof- 
fee pot, Vollrath; china coffee biggin, Fraun- 
felter. All are from The White House. 


In the lower photograph on that page, the 
linens and the Manning-Bowman coffee 
urn (aranium finish with jade green han- 
dles) are from The White House; graceful 
fruit blossoms from Stewart Studios, Oak- 
land; cafe noir set, spoons and glassware, 
from Chas. Brown and Sons; and the pewter 
cigarette holder, two small cups, and green- 
handled serving fork, from S. and G. Gump. 


On this page, above, the folding bed-table, 
china, glassware, and silver are from S. and 
G. Gump; linens and breakfast coat from 
The White House; roses from Foseph’s, San 
Francisco. Below, the flowers are from 
Joseph's; linens, and “dappled” sugar, from 
The White House; and china, glassware, 
pewter, and silver, from §. and G. Gump. 





























For luxurious breakfasting in bed 


clean, is permissible at simple 
meals and its jolly, steaming 
presence will lend a lavish and 
hospitable atmosphere to any 
table. Coffee brought in from the 
kitchen in cups seems to imply a 
restrained generosity. Then, too, 
never presume to place cream or 
sugar In any cup but your own. 


OR the informal luncheon 
coffee is served in large cups 
with the piece.de resistance and is 
poured by the hostess and passed 
by the maid or guests. For the 
formal luncheon coffee is served 
in tiny cups with or after the 
dessert. It may be served at 
the table,,in the garden, the 
patio, on the porch, or in 











the living-room. In any 
event the hostess pours, and 
a maid or friends pass the 
cups, with small demi tasse 
spoons in place upon the 
saucers. If the cups are 
passed away from the table 
napkins are not used. 

Coffee is good only when 
it is made in a very clean 
pot. By “clean” I mean the 
odorless, new cleanliness 
such as is found in a new 
pot. Aluminum pots should 
be polished inside with steel 
wool and then a weak solu- 
tion of vinegar may be 
boiled in them. (Never use 
soda in aluminum.) China 
pots may be regularly 
scoured inside and washed 
with a chlorine deodorant, 
then rinsed and aired. Per- 
fect coffee is the reward. 
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TRY KIPPERED FISH 


ARBARIC man found 
that fish allowed to dry 
a bit remained pala- 
table longer than that 
which the sun did not reach. 
Later he discovered that smok- 
ing increased the keeping qualities 
and the attractive flavor of the 
crudely and accidentally preserved 
fish. Still later the fish was salted and 
pickled, and later still the method of 
preservation we know as kippering 


Says 


Jeannette Cramer 


The Smoked, Salted and Pickled 
Varieties Are Excellent, Too 


flavor and modify the original texture 
of the fish to make the finished article 
quite a different product from the 
fresh fish as it came from the water. 
Sometimes I doubt if the fish would 
recognize itself by the time it reaches 


herring as well. The process 
is a shorter one than most 
preserving methods. Instead 
of days, the time required is 
measured in hours. First comes 
a short brining, during which 
process the coloring may take place. 
Smoking follows with the strips of 
meat, almost boneless, laid on screens 
close to the heat, so close that they 
are gently cooked as well as smoked, 
a detail that brings out the best of 
the salmon flavor, and 


came into general prac- 
tice. 

Those who first applied 
these treatments to fresh 
fish did so as a matter of 
life and death. If the 
food supply could be 
kept throughout the se- 
vere winter months, 
there was no famine that 
year. Health and pros- 
perity were the good for- 
tune of the tribe and 
happiness prevailed. To 
those dwelling along the 
coast, happiness was 
largely a question of 
smoked fish. 

We still pickle and 
smoke and _ salt fish, 
though from choice now, 
and with greater assur- 
ance of the results. Many 
delicacies reach inland 
towns, and seasonal good 
things may be enjoyed 
all year, because these 
varied preserving meth- 
ods have been perfected 
to such a degree as we 
now find them. 

The hostess who does 
impromptu entertaining 
never fails to have upon 
her emergency aot at 
least half a dozen jars or 
packages of one kind or 
another of preserved fish. 
She knows that their 
savory spiciness will 











Clam Soup 


First catch your clams—along the ebbing edges 

Of saline coves you'll find the little wedges, 

With backs up, lurking in the sandy bottom; 

Pull in your iron rake and lo! You've got ’em! 
Take thirty large ones. Put a basin under, 

And cleave, with knife, their stony jaws asunder; 
Add water (three quarts) to the native liquor, 
Bring to a boil. (And by the way the quicker 

It boils the better, if you do it cutely.) 

Now add the clams, chopped up and minced minutely, 
Allow a longer boil of just three minutes, 

And while it bubbles, quickly stir within its 
Tumultuous depths where still the mollusks mutter, 
Four tablespoonfuls of flour and four of butter, 

A pint of milk, some pepper to your notion, 

And clams need salting although born of ocean. 
Remove from fire; (if much boiled they will suffer— 
You'll find that India rubber is not tougher.) 

After ’tis off add three fresh eggs, well beaten, 

Stir once more, and ’tis ready to be eaten. 

Fruit of the wave! O, dainty and delicious! 

Food for the gods! Ambrosia for Apicius! 

Worthy to thrill the soul of Venus, 


Or titillate the palate of Silenus. —W. A. Croffut. 


Editor’s Note: “This quaint little rhyme,” writes Doris Hudson Moss, “I 


found in a 50-year-old cookbook which has served its day in our family. The 
recipe was written for ‘Practical Housekeeping,’ by W. A. Croffut, editor of the 
American Queen, New York.” 










gives the mysterious 
flavor so well liked. 


RESHEN all salted 

or kippered fish by 
pouring boiling water 
over; let stand 10 min- 
utes. 

Both the kippered cod 
and salmon are delicious 
when served in a potato 
soufhlé. 





Kippered Cod Soufflé 
(Serves 4) 
1 yo of flaked kippered 


8. 
1 cupful of mashed 
potatoes 

¥4 cupful of milk 

¥ teaspoonful of salt 

4 teaspoonful of pepper 

2 eggs 

Mix the fish with the 
mashed potatoes, milk, 
salt, and pepper. Stir in 
1 egg, well beaten. Put 
into an oiled mold or 
baking-dish and set in 
the oven until hot 
through. Beat the white 
of the other egg until stiff 
and stir into it the beaten 
yolk, seasoned with salt 
and pepper. Heap this 
over the fish and brown 
in a moderate oven. This 
is delicious and attractive 
when prepared in the 
small individual bakers 
and when a_ vegetable 


pleasingly tickle the pal- _ 
ates of her guests in sandwiches, hot 
dishes, as appetizers, and in salads. 
Breakfast, likely to be a monoto- 
nous meal in most households, takes 
on new interest when creamed kip- 
pered salmon, broiled snacks, or 
baked salt herring are occasionally 
served. 
The processes of preservation add 
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the table. But, noting all the changes, 
I am sure the royal Chinook would 
consider himself quite improved could 
he realize the deliciousness of kippered 
salmon, and that the fine fat herring 
would approve of the variation that 
brings about Inglade Sill. 

Kippering is applied not only to 
the salmon, but to cod, and sometimes 
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salad has been added, makes a goo ' 
one-course luncheon. 

Kippered Salmon and Celery a la 
King is a supper dish always in high 
favor. The salmon, of course, is 
slowly cooked in the kippering, and 
the celery used should be parboiled. 
The recipe given on the following page 
will serve four persons generously. 
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“Even after frying onions, I merely 
strain Mazola—and it’s as sweet and 
fresh as before using.” 

“Yes I know Mazola never carries the 


flavor of one food to another.” 





FRENCH FRIED 
ONIONS 


Use good-sized onions. Peel and. 
cut in crosswise slices one-fourth 
inch thick. Dust with salt, dip in, 
a slightly beaten egg mixed with 
one-half cup cold water, then in 
fine dry crumbs and fry in deep 
Mazola hot enough to brown a 
bit of bread in a minute and a 
half, 395 degrees F. Drain on pa- 
per, dust with salt and serve. 


This recipe was taken from 
IDA BAILEY ALLEN’S interest- 
ing book—‘‘The Modern Method 
of Preparing Delightful Foods.’’ 
Send 10c for your copy to the Corn 
Products Refining Co., P. O. Box 
171, Trinity Station, New York City. 
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Kippered Salmon and Celery a la King 
2 cupfuls of diced celery 

¥ cupful of hot water 

1 cupful of evaporated milk 

1 cupful of boiling water 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

¥6 teaspoonful of salt 

Y4 teaspoonful of paprika 

1 green pepper, chopped 

¥ cupful of chopped ripe olives 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped pimento 
2 cupfuls of flaked kippered salmon 


Cook the diced celery, covered, in 
the half-cupful of hot water for 15 
minutes. The water should be almost 
absorbed. Scald the evaporated milk 
and water, mixed, and rub together 
the flour and butter. Add to the 
scalded milk and stir constantly to 
prevent lumping until the milk is 
thick and creamy. Add the salt, pa- 
prika, chopped green pepper, ripe 
olives, and pimento. Add celery and 
fish, heat thoroughly, and serve in 
toast cases or in cream puff shells. 

With the present tendency away 
from heavy sweets for late suppers, 
this fish a la king, accompanied by an 
appropriate assortment of sweet and 
sour pickles, with coffee and a plate of 
nut stuffed dates by way of dessert, 
will delight all those to whom it is 
served. 

A favorite among Norwegians, and 
among those whose Norwegian neigh- 
bors have invited them to share this 
Scandinavian delicacy is Inglade Sill, 
which to the average American means 
little until interpreted as_ spiced, 
pickled herring. 


water overnight to freshen. Then skin 
and bone and cut across in sections 
about an inch long. Slice one good- 
sized onion over the herring. Cover 
with vinegar, sweetened to taste. A 
little allspice and a bay leaf or two 
are added for more flavor. Let stand 
at least six hours, overnight is not 
too long, before serving. 


Broiled Finnan Haddie 


Finnan haddie, or haddock, can be 
a real delicacy when freshened and 
broiled. Inland, when fresh fish are 
not always to be had, any good mar- 
ket will offer good finnan haddie, so 
this may fill the need often felt when 
fresh supplies are limited. The fish 
should first be soaked in clear cold 
water for three-quarters of an hour, 
then in boiling water for just five 
minutes. After that it is wiped very 
dry, rubbed well with oil and lemon 
juice, and broiled under a clear fire 
for 15 minutes. 

Serve it with hot butter sauce, par- 
sley potatoes, and a good crisp green 
vegetable salad. 


The hostess who has a little time to 
arrange dainty hors d’oeuvres will find 
inspiration for any number of savory 
ones in the various fish pastes, little 
salted and smoked fish, such as an- 
chovies and the tiny sardines. A plate 
of assorted hors d’oeuvres may be- 
come, instead of an appetizer only, a 
main course for a very light meal such 
as Sunday supper, or the after-bridge 


repast. These, for which I give direc- 
tions here, will suggest others to the 
ingenious hostess. 


Tomato and Anchovy Canapes 

Cut whole wheat bread circles the 
same size as slices of tomato, about 
two inches in diameter. Toast the 
bread or saute in hot oil. Spread with 
butter creamed, and highly seasoned 
with salt and prepared mustard. 
Place a slice of tomato on each slice of 
toast, then strips of anchovy, marking 
the circle in quarters. Decorate the 
top with sifted hard-cooked egg yolk, 
and place a small sprig of parsley in 
the center. 


Sardine Canapes 

Mash little smoked sardines with 
just enough creamed butter to make 
the mixture of good spreading con- 
sistency. Prepare diamond-shaped 
slices of bread as described above. 
Spread with the sardine mixture well 
seasoned with paprika and lemon 
juice. Sprinkle over the top a mixture 
of green and red pepper, shredded 
very fine, and in the center sprinkle a 
smaller diamond of hard-cooked egg. 


Cucumber Cups with Salmon Relish 

Peel a cucumber and cut in one- 
inch sections after scoring with a fork 
or fluted knife to produce ridges 
lengthwise. Cut out the centers, leav- 
ing little cups. Mix cold, cooked, 
smoked salmon with highly-seasoned 
mayonnaise dressing, adding a little 
India relish and a very little 
grated horseradish and refill 








Inglade Sill 





Be sure to get Norwegian 
fat herring, two of them for 
this amount. Let soak in cold 


G 











the cucumber cups, rounding 
them upa little. Top with par- 
sley, chopped fine, and finish 
with a slice of stuffed olive. 














For Western Winter Picnics 


PICNIC.:in February? Why, of course! We 
A who live in the Pacific West are privileged 

to enjoy many such novel experiences, at any 
season. The time that we agreed to have at least one out- 
door picnic each month of the year succeeded in putting 
more June in our hearts and delicious, wholesome food in 
our stomachs than any other plan we could have devised. 
No mosquitoes, no flies, no burning sun, but unexcelled 
scenery, free from the smoke and haze of summer; moun- 
tains clearly penciled and painted white; beautiful forests, 
and full streams—what could be needed to complete such 
a picture? 

Imagine enjoying this to the utmost, the comfortably 
dressed members of such an outing gathered around a 
camp fire, broiling savory steaks! What could be more 
welcome to the nostrils than the delicious aroma of 
sizzling meat and fragrant coffee? 

‘Many public camping places and auto parks provide 
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fires and accommodations all year round, and such camps 
offer shelter from rain. You may take your choice of trips 
and locations in this wonderland, woods, mountains, or 
seashore. 

Here is the recipe for savory steaks, our favorite of all 
winter picnic dishes. I hope you will try them on a Febru- 
ary picnic. 


Savory STEAKS 

Provide each member of the party with a green switch 
which has been whittled to a point to form a skewer. On 
this slide a slice of bacon, a slice of onion, a piece of ten- 
derloin steak cut about 2% inches square, then another 
slice of onion and a final slice of bacon. Slide all together 
firmly, and broil over the hot coals of the fire until done 
to suit the taste. Season with salt and pepper and eat 
with toasted rolls. A bit of crisp celery or pickles make 
the feast complete—E. H. C., Seattle, Washington. 
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Two Apples a Day 


IS it because they think the more 
doctors kept away the better? We 
cannot say. We only know that the 
powers-that-be in the culinary king- 
dom have issued a new edict, “Two 
apples a day.” 

Not that it is a difficult one at all to 
observe, for in the apple-growing sec- 
tions of the West, as well as in colleges 
and cities where this fruit is always 
obtainable, new recipes for its use are 
being worked out daily. 

Breakfast apples stuffed with little 
pork sausages are a treat in many 
homes. Apples stuffed with cooked 
rolled oats and covered with syrup 
help to solve the daily cereal problem 
for some mothers. 


Lemon-AppPLeE PIE 





Lemon-apple pie is sure to be wel- | 


comed by the man of the house. To | 


make it you will need: 
| large or 2 medium- 2 eggs, separated 


sized apples 1 tablespoonful of 

1 cupful of sugar butter 

1 tablespoonful of | Grated rind and juice 
flour of a lemon 


1 cupful of water 
Make the apples into thick sauce. 


In a double boiler blend and cook the | 


sugar, flour, egg yolks, butter, lemon 
and water. When thick, remove from 
the fire and stir in the apple sauce. 
Stir in one beaten egg white, put the 
mixture into a baked shell, and cover 
with meringue made of the second egg 
white. Brown in a slow oven (300 
degrees.) 


WATERLESS APPLESAUCE 


For waterless applesauce core but 
do not peel 10 apples. Quarter or slice 
the fruit, put into a heavy saucepan 
or waterless cooker, cover and set the 
pan over a low flame. When nearly 
tender sprinkle with % cupful of sugar 
and continue cooking until very ten- 
der. Do not stir. 


BakepD AppLE DELIGHT 


In a_baking-dish put alternate 
layers of sliced Jonathan apples and 
sugar. Cover with a lid that can be 
weighted down with an iron or rock. 
Bake in a very slow oven (300 de- 
grees) for two or three hours, depend- 
ing on the quantity of apples. Serve 
cold with whipped cream. This is an 
extremely delicate dish, the texture 
being much like that of jelly. 


VEGETABLE-APPLE SALAD 


2 cupfuls of chopped apple 

1 cupful of shredded raw carrot 

4 cauliflower blossoms (uncooked) sliced thin 
Sprinkle with lemon juice, arrange 

on lettuce leaves and serve topped 

with mayonnaise.—IsaBEL NEILL. 











The simplest 
recipe for 


Chocolate 
Angel-Cake 


yet developed 


FREE... .Write for 
“SwEET SIXTEEN” 
Recipe Packet No. 2, 
D. GhirardelliCo., 
gto North Point St., 
San Francisco, i 














Everyone loves angel-cake! Yet, as you know, it’s often 
temperamental in the making! 


Here’s a simplified, and sure, way to make a chocolate angel- 


cake that’s always delicious, and economical, too: 


CauTION—Do not attempt 
to make this cake except with 
Ghirardelli’s Ground Choco- 


late; follow directions exactly. 





GHIRARDELLI’S CHOCOLATE ANGEL-CAKE 


11 egg whites (114 cupfuls) 34 cup cake flour 

1 teaspoon cream of tartar 4 cup Ghirardelli’s Ground Chocolate 
14 teaspoon salt ¥, teaspoon vanilla 
14 cup fine granulated sugar ¥, teaspoon lemon extract 


Beat egg whites (with cream of tartar and salt added) until stiff. Fold in 
sugar, 1 teaspoonful at a time. Sift flour, measure, then combine with 
chocolate, and sift together five times. Fold into egg whites. Add flavor- 
ing, and bake in a slow oven for 50 minutes. Ice with a white.icing. 


GHIRARDELLIS 


] CHOCOLATE 
Say “Gear-ar-delly” 














Truth is Stronger Than Fiction 


A Review of Some of the Newer 
Biographies and Autobiographies 


By 


YEAR ago we. discussed 

with you in these pages two 

eel forms of literature, 
iography and autobiogra- 

Since then many biographies 

al been written, although little 
change has taken place in biographical 
technique. The tendency to present 
facts in dramatic fashion still persists. 

Outstanding in popular favor 
have been Hackett’s “Henry 
the Eighth,” Strachey’s “Eliza- 
beth and Essex,” Darkin’s 
“Mrs. Eddy,” and Winkler’s 
“John D., A Portrait in Oils.” 
Of these “Henry the Eighth” 
appears most frequently as a 
best seller in the monthly book- 
sellers’ report compiled by R. R. 
Bowker & Co. 

The two autobiographies we 
would discuss with you this 
month offer not only fascinating 
reading, but a vivid contrast in 
men. These two men have spent 
their lives in serving the public, 
but each has chosen his own pe- 
culiar way to do it. One is a 
Republican, the other is a 
Democrat. One was reared in 
the country, the other cradled in 
a city tenement. It would be 
difficult to find two men more 
unlike, yet both aspired to the 
highest office that it is in the 
power of this country to give. 
One succeeded in becoming the 
president of the United States, 
the other went down to defeat 
after millions of people had 
voted for him. 

“THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Carvin Coo.ipce” (Cosmo- 
politan, $3.00), is a book every 
American should read. After 
reading it you will never wonder 
why Calvin Coolidge was made 
president. It was inevitable! 
He was born in the simple sur- 
roundings of a Lincoln, and 
reared in the frugal atmosphere 
of a Poor Richard. His school- 


A. Marshall Harbinson 


state house. “I think I was three 
years and four months old, but I re- 
member the experience,” he writes. 

By reason of his father’s interest in 
politics, the boy became adept in the 
great American game. 

Calvin Coolidge ordered his life 
well. As a boy he read “Washington 
and His Generals” with “‘a great deal 


’ 


history.”” When he entered the law, 
“it was only natural, therefore, that I 
should consider it the highest of pro- 
fessions.” In 1898 he was elected as a 
member of the Common Council 
from Ward 2, Northampton. It was 
an office without salary, and not im- 
portant, but the contacts were help- 
ful. This was in the same year he 
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Recent Books by Westerners 


“INDIAN STORIES FROM THE PUEBLOS” 
by Frank G. Applegate (Lippincott). 

The author lives in Santa Fe, New Mexico, and 
has had the rare opportunity of living intimately 
with the tribes of the Southwest. He has had 
almost a lifetime’s contact with the Indians, and 
has been able to win from them many tales of 
tribal happenings. 


“THE TANGLE-COATED HORSE” by Ella 
Young (Longmans, Green). 

A collection of episodes from the celebrated 
Fionn Saga. Miss Young, who wrote the book in 
California, considers that state somewhat like 
her native Ireland. 


“A FRONTIER DOCTOR” by Henry F. Hoyt 
gee Mifflin). 

Dr. Hoyt began to practice medicine in Da- 
kota Territory in 1877, and his work later took 
him to the Panhandle, New Mexico, and to the 
Philippines. He is now living in Long Beach, 
California. Dr. Hoyt’s story of his active and 
adventurous life is vivid, entertaining and thrill- 
ing. Don’t miss it. 


“ARE WE CIVILIZED” by Robert H. Lowie 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

Dr. Lowie is Professor of Anthropology in the 
University of California. This book is a summary 
of man’s history from the point of view of the 
anthropologist. It gives many curious facts 
about man’s contradictory experiences in differ- 
ent ages. 


“THE LAST STAND OF THE PACK” by 
Arthur H. Carhart and Stanley P. Young 
(Sears). 

A story of the extermination of the last of the 
wolves on the western plains and mountains. 
These two authors collaborated a year or so ago 
to write an article on the extermination of the 
coyote for SUNSET: Some of Mr. Carhart’s 
thrilling western stories have been reviewed in 
these pages. In “The Last Stand” we have a 
vivid story in which the wolves become so “‘hu- 
man” the reader unconsciously wishes that they 
might not be captured. 


We 














ing was in the best American 
tradition; his parents were of 
pioneer stock; he was even born on 
the Fourth of July. At an early age, 
he was taught to work and save, and 
read the Bible. At an age when most 
of us had never heard of the legisla- 
ture, the boy Calvin was taken to the 


[suN 


of interest.’ While on the subject of 
his reading, he tells us that “at home 
there were numerous law books. In 
that way I grew with a working 
knowledge of the ‘Sedilanen of my 
state and nation, and a taste for 
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We 


of the man as he has himse 
in his autobiography. We urge you by 
all means to read this extraordinary 
human document of a man who knew 
where he was going, and who knew 
also how to go about getting there. 
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opened his law office, and the 
cost of his table board was paid 
by his father. He did not seek 
re-election to the City Council, 
as he knew the city solicitor was 
to retire, and he wanted that 
place. He got it. The subse- 
quent political offices he held 
were as stepping stones to some- 
thing better. With commend- 
able modesty he writes, ““With- 
out in any way being conscious 
of what I was doing, I then be- 
came committed to a course 
that was to make me the Presi- 
dent of the Senate of Massa- 
chusetts and of the Senate of 
the United States, the second 
officer of the Commonwealth 
and the country, and the chief 
executive of a city, state, and 
nation.” 


[F Mr. Coolidge did not know 
what he was doing, certainly 
then it must have been the hand 
of Providence that guided his 
life along the path that led to 
the presidency. No man with 
deliberate intention could have 
planned better. 

The book is not all about 
political achievements. It dis- 
closes a beautiful devotion to a 
father, to a wife, and to chil- 
dren. It tells how it feels to be 
the president of the United 
States. Through its pages we 
see the man Coolidge, human, 
at times sentimental, hilo- 
sophical, humorous. In all that 
was written about Mr. Coolidge 
before and during his time as 
president, there was nothing 
that gave so complete a picture 

PF given 
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MAKING PUPPETS G2F MES 


The dainty fragrance and 
«smooth on» quality of 
Colleen Moore Face Powder 


do make a difference 


EXCLUSIVELY —AT YOUR 
OWL AGENCY DRUG STORE 





WINNERS 
PICTURE NAME CONTEST 
Christiana Knight .... . Etna, California 
Marian Grieve. . . Port Orchard, Washington 
Germaine Thompson . Wheeling, West Virginia 
WRGMAMEE Gc 5, oe. co we ts Lyons, Illinois 
Roberta Dooin. . ..... Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Judges voted for the name 


« PUPPETS » 


which was suggested by all of the above. 


MEaninc: “One completely under the influence 
of another.” 



































IT MUST BE GOOD 
TO BE POPULAR 
IN HOLLYWOOD 





COLLEEN MOORE 
FACE POWDER 75c 
BY PARCEL POST 85c 


Additional beauty 
influemces are: 


COLLEEN MOORE 
Lip Stick, Rouge, Compact, Perfume, 
Beauty Cream, Toilet Water, Talcum, 
Bath Crystals, Astringent, Vanishing 
Cream, Face Powder, and Liquid Nail 
Polish and Remover. 


AT AGENTS—AND 


THE OWL DRUG CO. 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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“It consecrates 


the grave within its walls” 


HE very idea of consecration 

implies unsullied purity, - - 

freedom from all uncleanness 
and defilement. And because the 
elements of corruption are always 
present in the earth and the waters 
beneath the surface of the earth, 
ordinary methods of interment do 
violence to the human heart. Hence, 
the ever-increasing appreciation and 
wide-spread preference for the Gal- 
ion Cryptorium, the under-ground 
mausoleum. 


The Cryptorium literally conse- 
crates the grave within its massive 
walls of time-defying Armco Ingot 
Iron or imperishable unchanging 
bronze. It is impervious alike to 
moisture and to the chemical ele- 
ments within the earth. Living 
organisms cannot enter its inner 
sanctuary. That which is entrusted 
to the keeping of the Cryptorium 
remains inviolate. Cryptorium pro- 
tection survives the generations to 
which its contents are hallowed 
memory. 


The same loving foresight that 
makes provision for the material 
comfort of those who survive is 
more and more coming to replace 
the painful associations of the “final 
scene” with the enduring beauty of 
Cryptorium emplacement. 


Consult your local funeral director or 
write for leaflet A. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Department $$, Galion, Ohio 


GALION 


(RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 








“Up to Now,” an autobiography 
by Alfred E. Smith (Viking, $5.00), 
tells in chronological order the life of 
the author from the time of his birth 
in the shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge 
to the events immediately following 
his spectacular defeat in the race for 
the presidency of the United States. 


IS father was a truckman who 

worked hard during the week, 
and on Sundays took his family to 
Coney Island where “‘a friend of his 
was the owner of a road _ house.” 
When the father died, “the bill for his 
funeral was paid by his many friends,” 
and Mr. Smith’s mother resumed her 
occupation as an umbrella maker. 
Certainly not an auspicious start for a 
presidential candidate! But with such 
a start, and with little formal educa- 
tion, Mr. Smith was able to lift him- 
self by his own boot straps to a place 
in this nation as the leader of a 
vigorous and healthy minority, in 
short, fifteen millions of people. 

The early part of the book, and 
that which deals with life in New 
York during the ’80s and ’90s, is most 
colorful, human, and interesting. It 
makes one regret that this world of 
ours has become so preoccupied with 
its own affairs that 1t does not know 
the family wholives on the other side 
of the kitchen wall. In Mr. Smith’s 
youth a man knew his neighbor. 

Starting as a clerk in a fish market 
by day, and as an amateur actor by 
night, Mr. Smith worked up to be 
assemblyman, president of the board 
of aldermen, and governor. His 
school was the sidewalks of New 
York, the assembly floor his college. 
He learned to talk, and to fight, and 
to use the pronoun “I.” Certainly no 
man has a better right to use it. 

It is in his devotion to his family, 
his friends, and his dogs, that we see 
why Mr. Smith, the man, was so 
popular in his home city and state. 
It is his ability to put up a good fight 
that has endeared him to those who 
do not know him personally. He tells 
of many of these controversies in his 
book; the fracas with Marshall and 
the letters published in the Aéantic 
Monthly; with Hearst in New York 
politics, and many others. 

“Up to Now” is a study of practical 
government, and the history of an 
extraordinary man. But, in his own 
words, the former governor says, “I 
have tried to make it (the book) a 
plain story of a plain ordinary man 
who received during his lifetime, to 
the fullest possible extent, the benefit 
of the free institutions of his country. 
It is written from memory, and is a 
recital of fact and experience from as 
far back as that memory goes, up to 
now.” 

All we have to say is, that if this 
book was written from memory, and 
is a recital of fact, Mr. Smith, for all 
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his plainness, is no ordinary man. In 
common with Mr. Coolidge’s auto- 
biography, this one should be read by 
every American who is at all inter- 
ested in the affairs of his country. 

Another man equally conspicuous 
in the public eye is H. R. H., the 
Prince of Wales. His autobiography 
(Macmillan, $2.50), has been written 
by W. and L. Townsend. We have 
always admired the Prince of Wales, 
and particularly his horsemanship. 
We do not mean that sarcastically. 
Quite the contrary. Any public off- 
cial can put on a pair of overalls over 
his business suit and pose for photog- 
raphers with a pitchfork in his hand 
without raising a callus on that hand, 
or have his picture taken while fish- 
ing without soiling his white collar; 
but no one can put a horse over a five- 
foot hurdle or across a wide ditch 
without endangering his neck. Of a 
certainty it is, that if you ride a horse 
often enough, you are bound sooner or 
later to fall off. 


A® we started to say, we admire the 
Prince of Wales, and we looked 
forward to this biography withno little 
expectancy. The volume, however, 
when it reached us proved to be dis- 
appointing in one respect. But as we 
think it over, we realize that it could 
hardly be otherwise. A really worth- 
while biography of the Prince of 
Wales as a man will probably not ap- 
pear until an hundred years from 
now. That, of course, is this genera- 
tion’s hard luck. 

The W. and L. Townsend biogra- 
phy does very well at presenting the 
Prince as a prince. It tells of his early 
boyhood; of his three months at sea as 
a naval cadet; of his experiences at 
Oxford, collegiate experiences which 
no Sunday school teacher could object 
to, and many of his admirable activi- 
ties during the war and those of the 
last ten years. It makes the reader 
realize that being a prince is not the 
easiest job in the world. Indeed, it isa 
difficult job, and one that requires a 
full quota of brains to do successfully. 

What we object to is that the 
authors have made an Alger hero out 
of a regular fellow; a Washington- 
who-could-not-tell-a-lie; a popular- 
school-version-of-Lincoln sort of chap. 
With the exception of this one objec- 
tion, we found “THE BioGRAPHY OF 
THE Prince or WALEs” enjoyable, 
informative, and well worth reading. 

When the 4élantic Monthly an- 
nounced the winner of the five thou- 
sand dollar prize biography, we 
pricked up our ears. The title of the 
winning biography is “GRANDMOTHER 
Brown’s Hunprep Years,” by Har- 
riet Connor Brown (Little, Brown, 
$3.00). 

Who was Grandmother Brown? 
Well, she was just Grandmother 
Brown, who might:have been your 
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grandmother or ours. She was a 
pioneer mother, and the story of her 
life was judged to be the “most inter- 
esting biography of any kind, sort, or 
description” of the six hundred manu- 
scripts submitted in the Aélantic 
Monthly competition. 

“Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years” is the simple and vigorous 
story of a mother’s life. Blessed with 
remarkable memory, this little old 
lady was able to look back over her 
hundred years of life and relate anec- 
dotes of her early days in Ohio and 
Iowa. And throughout all of her 
story, the engaging personality of this 
delightful old lady, her excusable 
little vanities, her concern over the 
affairs of her family and country, her 
pride in her housewife skill, keep the 
reader’s interest at a high pitch. We 
actually had a lump in our throats 
when we read about Grandmother 
Brown’s hundredth birthday. 

The story for the most part is told 
in Grandmother Brown’s own words, 
with the result that the reader is 
treated to a simple and homely ac- 
count of a real little woman whom he 
is bound to love before he has read 
very far. 

Catch phrases are all very well in 
the event of their not being used too 
often. When Mr. Russell called 
Benjamin Franklin the first civilized 
American, it struck us as a smart idea, 
and we thought the author sustained 
his thesis admirably. We cannot say 
as much for “EMERSON, THE WISEST 
AMERICAN” (Brentanos, $5.00), by 
Phillips Russell. We rather doubt if 
Mr. Emerson was the wisest Ameri- 
can, and in this book Mr. Russell did 
not entirely convince us. 

If it were not for this catch phrase 
in the title, we should have enjoyed 
the biography. But we kept looking 
for proof of Emerson’s wiseness in- 
stead of sitting back and enjoying the 
character of this early American 
philosopher. That he was a character, 
there is no disputing. If you are not 
familiar with Emerson’s life and times 
and work, we believe that you will 
enjoy reading Mr. Russell’s book. On 
the other hand, if you know Emerson 
at all, this book may appear pretty 
much a re-hash—but a pleasant one. 
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to have the lighting fix- 

tures to scale with the 
room. Small fixtures 
should be placed close 
to the ceilings in 
small rooms with low 
ceilings. 
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FULL 20% cAN given now 
to any woman 


CC! 


Free Orrer—To demonstrate the remark- 
able action of Liquid Wax in preventing dust 
accumulation on furniture, S. C. Johnson & 
Son make this unusual offer. Dusting, like 
many other forms of household drudgery, 
can now be handled scientifically. Recent 
tests confirm the fact that Liquid Wax, the 
new-type furniture polish, eliminates 50% of 


needless toil, 





Microscopic view of dust on furniture. Note dry hard 
surface ot Johnson's Wax (left) opposed to oily film 
which holds*dust like flies on fly paper. This explains 
graphically what chemists found by weighing actual 
dust accumulation, 

To signalize this discovery and demon- 
strate it in your home, the interior finishing 
authorities offer you a 25c can of Johnson's 
Liquid Wax absolutely free. We urge you to 
use it. Stop laborious dusting. Apply this 
lustrous polish on mantels, table-tops, side- 
boards, and woodwork—and enjoy the hours 
you save, 

Liquid Wax has the same protective prop- 
erties as Johnson's floor wax, famous for 
nearly forty years. Scratches, rings, heat 
marks are completely avoided. 

For all these practical reasons, please ac- 
cept free a 25c can to try. S. C, Johnson & 
Son, “The Interior Finishing Authorities,” 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


In paste oe 
and liquid * 
form.Every § 
home needs & 


both. 















To demonstrate how Liquid 
Wax (NEW) keeps dust OFF 


furniture and woodwork 












































S.C. Johnson & Son, Dept. 8S2, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 
Gentlemen: Please send free 25c can (not 
a sample) of Johnson's Liquid Wax and 
illustrated booklet on the new care of 
floors and furniture. 











(Please print) 
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A Cheery 
Bathroom aids 
Vocal Talent 






WW: sing of Spring in the 
middle of Winter, we 
hum some joyous chant or 


whistle to our heart’s delight 
when our morning’s shower 
is finished with a dry towel 
rubdown ina ch warm 
bathroom. 
Take away your Bathroom 
Chills with a regular, inexpen- 
sive Kerosene Heater filled (al- 
most to the top) with BURN- 
BRITE KEROSENE. Nothing 
will heat a bathroom more 

ickly or so economically as 
this remarkable fuel. 
Kerosene “impurities” have 
been completely removed from 
Burnbrite. It has a clean, sweet 
odor. It burns with a clear, 
white flame, and burns even/y~ 
however low or high. Burn- 
brite will not soot chimneys or 
char wicks. It also burns longer. 
And it costs no more! 
Order BURNBRITE KERO- 
SENE from your grocer or 
Associated Service-man at the 
red, green and cream station 
Of garage. 

& 


KEROSENE 


Associated Oil Company 
Refiners and Marketers of 
Avon Spray Emulsion, Asso- 
ciated Gasoline, Associated 
ETHYL Gasoline and Cycol 
Motor Oils and Greases 
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HOUSEKEEPING 
HUNCHES 


Contributed by Sunset Readers 


A jar of ripe olives is almost as es- 
sential on the shelf of the western 
housewife as salt. There are so many 
ways of using them. Minced, mixed 
with chopped celery and nuts, and 
moistened with mayonnaise, they 
make an ideal sandwich spread. They 
are good chopped and mixed with the 
stufing for peppers and tomatoes. 
The addition of olives to escalloped 
potatoes is pleasing. Sliced or whole, 
they are an excellent garnish for 
salads, sandwiches and stuffed eggs. 
In meat gravies, dressings, and stuff- 
ings, ripe olives add the richness of 
mushrooms. 

* 

Our favorite way of serving arti- 
chokes as salad or appetizer is as fol- 
lows: Chill them thoroughly in the 
refrigerator, then serve them with a 
mixture of equal parts of prepared 
mustard and mayonnaise to which a 
few drops of lemon juice have been 
added. The dressing, if too thick, 
may be diluted with a little evapo- 
rated milk. It is pretty to serve the 
dressing in small paper pastry cups. 


+ 

In making simple cakes which are 
to be eaten fresh, I have discovered a 
simple time saver. Add the sugar to 
the unbeaten eggs and mix them 
thoroughly; they will blend as well as 
if the eggs had been beaten separately. 
The melted shortening may then be 
creamed into this mixture.—Mrs. G. 


C. W., Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 


*k 

When storing things away in trunks 
or boxes, it is a good idea to make a 
complete list of the contents, and 
paste the label containing this list in a 
conspicuous place on the outside of 
the trunk. This will save a great deal 
of unnecessary rummaging when you 
want to find your things. 


' + & 

In cooking vegetables, here is a 
simple rule to remember: Cover all 
those that grow under the ground, 
such as onions, carrots, beets, pars- 
nips, potatoes, and so on, and leave 
uncovered all vegetables that grow 
above the ground, as peas, beans, cab- 
bage, spinach, tomatoes, and others. 
Flavor, odor and color have all been 





considered in working out this rule. 


When you have baked potatoes 
left over, cut them up into small 
cubes, put them into the frying-pan 
with two or three tablespoonfuls of 
hot fat, and sprinkle over them a few 
spoonfuls of evaporated milk. Cover 
tightly, and let steam for 10 or 15 
minutes, then remove the cover and 
brown the potatoes. This way of util- 
izing left-over potatoes makes them 


more moist and palatable than just | 


plain frying or reheating. 


Candied pears are a delicious con- | 


fection, and better for one’s health 
than candy. Use halves of pears that 
have been dried. Wash thoroughly, 
sprinkle thick with sugar, and place 
in a hot oven or directly under the 
gas flames. Allow them to remain 
until crisp and brown.—Mrs. J. E. B., 
Berkeley, California. 


tk - & 

Our family is very fond of sweet 
mustard pickles and I serve them fre- 
quently. When the pickles have been 
removed, there is always some of the 
mustard sauce left in the jar. I re- 
place the cover and set the glass aside 
in the cupboard until the next time 
we have lettuce salad for dinner. 
Into the jar, I put 4 cupful of sweet 
pickle vinegar and 2 or 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of salad oil, and shake well. This 
is a good time saver, and the resulting 
dressing is delicious on the lettuce.— 
Mrs. E..M., Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. 


+ - & 

A good way to make use of pieces of 
hand soap when they get too small to 
use, is to place them in a small cheese- 
cloth bag which may hang in the bath- 
tub. The soap that seeps through the 
bag will be found excellent for clean- 
ing the tub. 


* & 

When I make apple sauce, I add 
more water—about a cupful—than is 
necessary to cook the apples. As soon 
as done, I pour off the surplus juice, 
and to it add a little fresh grated 
lemon or orange rind, and the neces- 
sary sugar, and cook until it jells. 
Sometimes I add a mint leaf for a 
change in flavor. A quantity of apple- 
sauce and a glass of jelly are obtained 
in one act.—K. L., Alhambra, Calif. 
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It you like to wear rubber gloves for 
housework, but your hands perspire 
too freely, try putting on a’ pair of 
icotton gloves first. They will absorb 

the moisture and help to protect your 
hands. They are easy to wash, too. 
‘Dry skin, of course, does not require 
this precaution. 


- ££ § 


The efficient housewife keeps a 
careful watch over all the light bulbs 
and glass shades in the house. About 
once a month she unscrews them from 
the lamps, wall brackets, and other 
electric fixtures and washes them in a 
basin of warm soapsuds, handling 
them carefully so as not to injure the 


They 


' should be rinsed in clear warm water 


and dried thoroughly before being 
screwed back into place again. Dusty 
light bulbs may be a source of danger, 
especially when they are located in 


| hallways or near a flight of steps. 


' - 


Electric percolators are conveni- 
ent to use, but they must be treated 
with respect. They should always be 
put away free from dampness. If the 
cord is attached for a second it will 
heat the interior and help to dry the 
moisture which a tea towel cannot 
reach. Never, in washing an electrical 
pot, permit the connection to be sub- 
merged in water. Small circular 
brushes will be of help in cleaning the 
tube of a percolator. 


' + & 


Unsightly round brass rods for cur- 
tains and draperies are a thing of the 
past. They have no place in the 
modern scheme of decoration. In 
their stead come flat rods, durably 
finished to blend with the woodwork. 
There are delightful metallic sets, in- 
cluding ornamental rods, center, and 
end ornaments, brackets and rings— 
numberless in their styles and finishes. 
There are fine wrought-iron sets, hand 
hammered into individualistic de- 
signs. Then there are wood pole sets 
that have won a new popularity 
through their distinctive styles and 
finishes, harmonizing with the wood- 
work in one’s room, or painted in 
colors to blend with the draperies. 
Formerly, curtains were shirred on 
their rods, but this method of draping 
is becoming less popular. The latest 
drapery hardware can be fitted with 
rings or slides into which are slipped 
hooks that are attached to the cur- 
tains. The newest of these hooks slip 
into buttonhole tape sewed on the 
backs of the curtains, thus being re- 
movable without ripping or sewing. 
Once hardware is installed at the 
windows in this way, it need not be 
taken down whenever curtains or 
draperies are removed, but becomes a 
permanent fixture in the home. House- 
wives find this an ideal arrangement. 
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She didn’t think she could have 
axed Floors 


HE thought her floors weren’t good 
enough to wax — that it would mean 
lots of work — and would cost too much. 


Then a friend told her about famous Old 
English Wax. (That was yesterday.) To- 
day she has the most lovely floors in her 
neighborhood—with just one polishing too. 


It is no work at all 


Any housewife can have beautiful floors — 
as lustrous as those in famous English 
castles. It is no work at all — just put a 
little Old English Wax on a soft cloth and 
apply to any kind of floor — hardwood, 
softwood, varnished, shellaced, or painted 
floors. In a few minutes it will dry. Then 
run a soft cloth or an Old English Polisher 
over the floor and watch the lovely gleam 
that comes as if by magic. 


Why it is Better 


Most high-grade prepared waxes are made by the 


blending of hard imported (Carnauba) wax and the 
softer, cheaper domestic waxes. Genuine Old English 
Wax sells for the same price as most prepared waxes, 
but it contains twice as much Carnauba wax. 
That is why it polishes twice as beautiful — wears 
twice as long — and is most economical. 


A small can of Old English Wax, that costs but a 
few cents, is all you need to have rich, polished 
floors in every room in your home. Try it now. Be 
sure and get the genuine Old English Wax if you 
want to be sure of satisfactory results. 






Paste or 
Liquid 








At hardware, paint, drug, 
raf dept. stores. Made by The a 
Boyle Co., Uin'ti, U. 8. A. 
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F he is 10 years old or older, we’ll start him in a nice little 

business of his own. It won’t interfere with his schoo] or 
other duties, but it will teach him self-reliance and enable 
him to earn his own spending money. Have him ask us about 
the “Sunset Hustler Club.” Address 


1045 SANSOME STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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You cannot help but admire the 
striking beauty of a western 
garden properly enclosed with 
Cyclone Fence. Here you get a new 
meaning of “protected home beau- 
ty”. This strong, artistic fence 
guards your flowers and shrubs 
throughout the year, yet blends so 
perfectly with the surroundings 
that it seems at once a charming, 
natural part of the landscaping 
effect. It also adds to home priva- 
cy and protects children and pets 
from dangerous street traffic. 


Cyclone Fence is made in many 
attractive designs. Heavily galva- 
nized by the “Galv-after”’ process, 
originated by Cyclone. A durable | 
fence made to last many years in 
the moist, salt-laden atmosphere 
of the west coast. Our trained men 
erect Cyclone Fence. We take 
complete responsibility. Write 
nearest offices for full information. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 





Pacific Coast Division: 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif., 
Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
© C. F. Co. 1930 
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SUNSET Homes 
Consultation Service! 


# Cost of Home ¢ 


My husband and I would like to have a 
home designed and built to our taste. We 
have not been able to find any of the kind 
we want already built and the problem fac- 
ing us is how to find out what it will cost. 
We want to be independent of builders until 
we know what we can do.—C. J. R., Oak- 
land, California. 


Consultation: The cost of homes is 
generally computed on the basis of the 
amount of square feet in the house 
that is to be built. To arrive at 
this amount, make up a list of all the 
rooms, closets, halls, stairs, etc., that 
you will require, with the size; viz., 
12 feet by 14 feet. Add 6 inches to 
both the length and width of the di- 
mensions of all rooms for partitions. 
Total up the areas of all the parts you 
want in the house, add about 10 per 
cent for safety and you will have the 
approximate total area to be built. 
Figure up the basement and garage 
separately. The cheapest wood- 
frame-stucco house you can build, 
well constructed, with one bath, and 
without central heating, will be about 
$3.50 per square foot of house and 
$1.50 per square foot for basement 
and garage. Additional baths, tile on 
bath walls, central heating, and qual- 
ity of design and finish, all add to the 
cost so that the average of homes 
built is $4.00 to $5.00 per square foot 
and $2.00 per foot of basement. There 
is ordinarily no appreciable difference 
between the construction costs of one- 
story and two-story houses of equal 
area. 

It would be well for you to consult 
a residence architect, tell him what 
your requirements are, and he will 
gladly, without cost or obligation, 
give you accurate information. If you 
do not know such an architect, “Sun- 
set Homes Consultation Service” will 
furnish you with a list of competent 
architects. 


+ + 


Site Selection 


We are a family with two young children 
and want to have a home built. We have 
looked around and do not know how to select 
a lot. Can you tell us what we should con- 
sider in the selection of a piece of property? 
We will build a $10,000 house. I have a car 
and we have a maid part time.—H. M. S., 
Seattle, Washington. 


Consultation: If you can, by all 
means select your property in a dis- 
trict restricted to residences. Such a 
district should have a definite rule as 
to the limit of height, the setback 
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from the sidewalk, the distance free ati 


on the side lines, and the free area toe 
be left on the property. If you cannot] 
locate in a restricted or regulated resi- 3 
dence district, locate in one that will © 







as nearly as possible give you similar) = Ca! 
results. You should consider the loca- — 
tion with respect to schools. Do not on th 
locate directly on highways or boule-)7 rear y 
vards. Locate near street-car or other|> — 
transportation, but not on such trans-|7 MeM 
portation. See that streets, sewers, 
electricity, gas, and telephone are) Cx 
available. Inquire at the city offices if} advi 
any changes in zoning, tunnels, or|) the 
special expenses or improvements are ; is W 
contemplated. Select a district in » whic 
which the houses will all be in your |) com 
own class. It will depreciate your | ©) ther 
property if too great a variation exists | or i 
in the value of the homes. Before you B very 
purchase your lot, consult an archi- |) effec 
tect. Ask his advice about founda- |) drai 
tions, excavations, and about your] bas 
selection. Do not trust to your own the 
judgment, and do not depend entirely fore 
on the advice of the person selling the inck 
land. pur 
" $ j feet 
arol 
We Want a Beautiful Home | Pile 
My husband and I expect to have a home | til « 
in the next few years. I have dreams of 
what my home should be and how I should wat 
like to loath 3 it, but the very thought of tha 
building frightens me. Suppose it should not ~ gen 
be what I want, for I cannot draw or explain | tail 
my dreams. None of our friends have the i 
kind of house I want, and perha ee » wol 
something better than I know shout. gué 


foll 


want a place where hospitality and or 
ness are evident. We want a house that just 
grew into the way we use it, one that seems 
to cooperate in every respect. And a garden 
that one can live in throughout the long 
California summers, cool, secluded, flower- 
ing and romantic. Can you f me in se- 
curing my ideal home?—G. L. S., Fresno, 
California. 


Consultation: Program your read- 
ing over a period of months. Let your 
program include articles on the appre- 
ciation of beauty in architecture, 
landscape gardening, interior decorat- 
ing. Read up on planning and ar- 
rangement of rooms, kitchens, and 
practical considerations. Make notes 
on what you read and file or catalogue 
the articles or books. Select pictures 
of the houses you like now, and as 
your reading progresses, check up to 
see if your taste is changing or de- 
veloping. By gaining a knowledge 
and understanding of these things 
that. are a part of beautiful homes, 
you acquire taste and discrimination 
and you will know what is good and 


a 


















how to get it. One of the best things 
you can do is to read Sunser Maga- 
zine, as you have been doing. In its 
MP pages you will find each month 
© homes selected by architects, to be 





Ce 


‘ shown because of their beauty. When 
© you are ready to build, select a resi- 
PF: dence architect to build your house, 
© and your dream will be realized. 
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d resi- | Basement Leaks 

it will 
imilar) Can you tell us how we might go about 
loca-™ stopping the water from coming into our 
> basement? We have tried all kinds of paint 
O not on the walls, and we have cemented the 
»oule- rear yard. Our house is on a slight hill and is 
other, lower in front and every winter the base- 
+ ment gets flooded after a long rain.—C. J., 


che MeMinnville, Oregon. 
wers, 
> are Consultation: It is very difficult to 


ices if} advise you accurately without seeing 
S, or|) the conditions at the house. If there 
'S are|) is water outside the basement walls 
ct in | which cannot drain off easily it will 
your; come in through the concrete. If 
your there are small cracks in the concrete 
xists |) or if the concrete is not perfect and 
>you | very dense, paint alone will not be 


rchi- | effective. The surest method is to lay 
nda- | drain tile around the upper side of the 
your { basement outside the walls and run 
own the water off before it has a chance to 
irely force its way into the walls. Three- 


‘the | inch terra cotta tile is used for this 
| purpose, laid in loose rock about two 
| feet high and wide. Straw is laid 

around the tile and over the rock to 
ne prevent the open joints from being 


' filled with mud. To be effective the 
ome } 








s of | tile drain must have a place for the 

ould | water to drain into, which is lower 

t of than the basement floor. Consult a 

“ei | general contractor unless you are cer- 

the | tain that you can decide and do the 

e is work yourself. Ask the contractor to 

a guarantee the work, if you propose to 

ell- f j j 

val follow his suggestion. 
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se- About This Service 

UNSET Homes Consultation 

d- ! Service offers its subscribers, 

| starting with this issue, a service for 

ur } which there has been a long-felt 

"e- need. This new department will be 

e, edited by William |. Garren, Archi- 

t- tect, member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, Secretary of the 

c= State Association of California 

id | Architects, a specialist in Residence 

es | Architecture and Building. Address 

e your questions to “Sunset Homes 
Consultation Service,’’ Sunset Mag- 

“S| azine, San Francisco, California. 

is State as clearly and briefly as pos- 

oO sible your problem or question. En- 

: close a self-addressed and stamped 

a envelope for reply. Questions or 

ce | problems on all subjects applying to 

S| homes or dwellings will be answered. 

q Answers to certain questions of gen- 

. : eral interest to our readers will be 

i published each month. 
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“Don’t Worry Dear 
My Electric Range Cooks 
: Automatically” 


Po Ne le 
hdd dk: 
. ? 


“DRING Bill right along with 
you. My going out doesn’t mat- 


ter a bit, for I have the control set 


on my electric range and dinner will 


be ready to serve when I return. 


“Yes, it cooks automatically, far 


better than I used to be able to 


cook when I had to watch things 


every minute. 


“Bring your friends home any 


time you wish. You never need 


worty about inconvenience to me 


now that I have my electric range.” 


“Electricity costs so little in California” 


CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
<««BUREAU>>> 


SAN FRANCISCO: 447 Sutter St. 


LOS ANGELES: 610 Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
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The Contest 


HIS month, a special 

prize of $5 is offered 
for the best recipe of Ori- 
ental origin. The contest 
closes February 15th, and 
the prize-winning recipes 
will appear in the April 
issue. Address the Kitchen 
Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, 
San Francisco. 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Red Apple Salad 


1 cupful of sugar A few drops of red coloring, or 
1 cupful of water Y% cupful of red cinnamon candies 


6 tart apples 

Pare and core the apples and put into a baking-dish. Make a syrup of 
the remaining ingredients, pour over the apples, and bake until tender in 
a quick oven, basting the apples occasionally with the syrup. Let cool, 
then chill in the refrigerator. To serve, fill the centers with cream cheese 
which has been blended with a little cream and a small quantity of 
chopped nuts. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves, topped with tart mayonnaise 
or with boiled dressing mixed with whipped cream. These apples may 
be used as a substitute for sweet pickles —Miss N. W., Orange, California. 


Paradise Cake 


¥4 cupful of butter or vegetable oil 1 teaspoonful of soda 
shortening 2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

2 eggs, well beaten 1 cupful of chopped nuts 

*1 small can of crushed pineapple 1 cupful of chopped dates 

2 cupfuls of flour 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the shortening and sugar, and add the well beaten eggs. Next, 
add alternately the dry ingredients, which have been sifted together six 
times, and the pineapple, juice and all; stir in the vanilla and the nuts 
and dates which have been lightly floured with a portion taken from the 
2 cupfuls called for. Put into an angel cake pan, first lining the bottom 
of the pan with waxed paper, and bake very slowly (325 degrees) for 1 
hour. Turn out on a rack, let cool, and ice with any preferred icing.— 
Miss B. K., Seattle, Washington. 


Complexion Salad 


1 small can of crushed pineapple 1 cupful of grated raw carrots 
1 package of lemon-flavored Lettuce _ 
gelatine Mayonnaise or boiled salad dressing 


Drain the pineapple, and to the juice add sufficient water to make 
1 pint. Heat to boiling, pour over the gelatine preparation, and stir until 
dissolved. Let cool. When it begins to stiffen, add the grated carrots, and 
the drained pineapple. Place in molds, chill until firm, and serve on 
lettuce leaves with salad dressing. Serves 6.—Mrs. R. P. O., Delano, 
California. 


Swiss Cream Beefsteak 


2 pounds of filet of beef Y cupful of water 

Salt, pepper, and paprika 4 cupful of sour cream 

lf cupful of butter 1 tablespoonful of grated Swiss 
2 onions cheese 


Cut the meat into steaks, add pepper, salt, and paprika, and fry 
quickly on both sides in the butter. Add the sliced onions, the water, and 
the cream to which the cheese has been added. Cover the pan tightly, and 
let the dish simmer for 15 minutes.—B. D., Navajo, Arizona. 


Pimento Rolls 
2 cupfuls of bread flour 4 tablespoonfuls of shortening 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 34 cupful of milk or evaporated 
V4 teaspoonful of salt milk diluted with water 


Pimento cheese 
Sift the dry ingredients together three times. Work in the shortening 
with pastry blender, fork, or fingers. Add liquid gradually. Roll dough 
one-half inch thick, and spread with soft pimento cheese. Roll as for 
cinnamon rolls and cut slices 34 inch thick. Lay the slices in an oiled pan, 
cut side down, and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 15 to 20 minutes. 
These are fine for card parties or lunches.—Mrs. T.S., Carmel, Calif. 
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The prizewinning recipes in the Spanish or Mexican 
origin recipe contest, which was announced in December 


will be found on page 56 of this issue of the magazine 


Beans with Bacon 
1 pint of string beans, canned or Y cupful of sugar 
fresh cooked ¥% cupful of vinegar 
34 cupful of lean bacon, diced 
Drain the beans. Fry bacon to suit your taste and to it add the vinegar 
and sugar. Add the beans, cook slowly for about 5 or 10 minutes and 
add seasonings to taste.—Mrs. J. G. E., Compton, California. 


Chocolate Marshmallow Pudding 

2% cupfuls of milk 

1 egg, well beaten 

Y% teaspoonful of vanilla 

1% cupful of marshmallows cut into 
small pieces 


1é cupful of flour 

24 cupful of sugar 

lg teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of cocoa or ground 

chocolate 
In the upper part of the double boiler mix the dry ingredients with a 

small quantity of the milk, to avoid lumps, then add the remainder of 
the milk. Cook over hot water for about 25 minutes, stirring occasion- 
ally to keep it smooth. While that is cooking, beat the egg until it is 
fluffy and lemon colored; when the mixture in the double boiler is 
smooth and creamy and fairly thick, stir in the egg and cook for about 
2 minutes longer, stirring briskly. Take the mixture from the fire, beat 
it hard for about 3 minutes with a comfortably big wooden spoon, then 
add the flavoring and the marshmallows. Mix well, then put the pudding 
into sherbet dishes. Let cool, then put into the refrigerator to chill 
before serving. This mixture may, fh padi be used very nicely as a 
pie filling, putting it into a freshly baked pastry shell and spreading 
whipped cream over the top just before serving —C. W., Portland, 
Oregon. 


Coffee Date Cake 
1 cupful of stoned, chopped dates 1 egg, beaten well 
14 teaspoonful of soda 1 cupful of nutmeats, broken 
1 cupful of hot coffee 14 teaspoonful of salt 
’ 3 tablespoonfuls of shortening 11% cupfuls of cake flour 
1 cupful of sugar 3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
Sprinkle soda over the chopped dates; add the hot coffee, and let cool. 
Cream shortening with half the sugar, add the egg, the remaining sugar, 
coffee, dates, nuts, and salt, and the flour, sifted twice with the baking 
powder. Bake in a greased oblong pan in a moderate oven (375 degrees) 
about 35 minutes. Spread with coffee butter frosting, made as follows: 


Coffee Butter Frosting 
Y4 cupful of butter 1 tablespoonful of dry cocoa 
2 cupfuls of powdered sugar 3 tablespoonfuls of black coffee, hot 
Cream butter, and gradually add the remaining ingredients. Beat until 
smooth.—J. R., Berkeley, California. 


Deviled Crab 











3 tablespoonfuls of butter 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1 cupful of evaporated milk 

Dash of cayenne 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 

1 teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce 


2 egg yolks 

2 cupfuls of crab meat 

¥ tablespoonful of lemon juice 

2 tablespoonfuls of cooking sherry 
2% cupful of buttered crumbs 

6 slices of lemon 


Melt the butter, stir in the flour and the scalded milk. Add the season- 
ings and cook until thickened, stirring constantly. Add the slightly 
beaten egg yolks and the crab meat, and cook 3 minutes. Stir in the 
lemon juice and sherry. Put the mixture into crab shells or oiled ramekins 
and cover with buttered crumbs. Place a slice of lemon, sprinkled with 
paprika, on top of each serving, and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) 
until brown. This recipe serves six.—Mrs. T. F., Spokane, Washington. 
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An Invitation 


ILL you share your 

favorite best recipes 
of all kinds with the other 
readers of Sunset, through 
the Kitchen Cabinet? $1 
is paid for every recipe 
published. Address the 
Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 









































HAVE A FACIAL WITH ME 


Invites 


JEAN ASHCROFT 


E have all heard time and 
W again of the shoemaker’s chil- 
dren who go without shoes, 
and the doctor who won’t take his 
own medicine, and all the other well- 
known examples of not practicing 
what one preaches. But I am differ- 
ent! I am a beauty editor who goes 
once each week to the beauty shop, 
alternating a skin treatment one week 
with a haircut, shampoo and finger 
wave the next. You see, this “dual 
personality” business of being an 
office worker by day and a housewife 
the rest of the time—to say nothing of 
time off occasionally for evening 
entertainment—means that one must 
rovide definite hours in her time 
det for attention to her appear- 
ance, or it will simply go the way of all 
flesh, which means in this case, from 
bad to worse. 

I have been reveling lately in the 
care of Mrs. Flora L. Davis of the 
Palace Hotel Beauty Salon, a beauty 
operator who combines intelligence 
and thoughtfulness with skill. When 
I tell you that she always warms the 
soap solution for sham- 


The Good Looks Editor 
Takes Her Own Medicine 


and front of the neck, and then, 
stretching the patient out comfort- 
ably in the flat operating chair, she 
is ready to begin work on the face. 
But first of all she folds a face towel 
diagonally and, pinning a clever little 
dart in it so that the fold fits snugly 
around the forehead, she gathers 
every wisp of hair out of reach of the 
creams and lotions, tucking a bit of 
cotton under the towel in front of 
each ear to protect low-growing hair 
in those spots. Shoulder straps are 
slipped down, and a towel fastened 
about one under the arms to protect 
one’s under-things. 

The first application is a cleansing 
lotion, applied generously with a large 
swab of absorbent cotton. This cool- 
ing, stimulating liquid removes the 
surface dust and grime—the cotton 
bears evidence to that! Then begins 
the gentle but deep massage, Swed- 


ish movements, beginning with the 
fifth vertebra. “This massage,” says 
Mrs. Davis, “improves the circulation 
in the face and neck and relaxes the 
muscles. To massage the muscles and 
to bleach the skin as well, I use a paste 
of ground almonds, too coarse to be 


used on the face, but splendid for this § 


area. 


good care of the neck,” she continues, 
“for that is where most women show 


the first signs of age and neglect. 7 
There is no reason why any woman | 
cannot have a firm, peer neck if she 7 


will just take care of it.” 


Next, a soft towel wrung out of | 


warm water is used gently to wash 
away the almond paste and the dirt 
that it has removed from deep in the 
pores, and the skin is dried with a soft 
towel. 


the coating of powder. 


TTENTION 0 te kee eet BS 


*% somewhat from this routine. 
First comes the application of cleans- 
ing lotion, then a massage 





pooing; that she invari- 
ably turns out the bright 
lights above one’s head 
while giving a skin treat- 
ment; that her hands are 
as soft and gentle as her 
voice; and that she always 
offers a bit of good advice 
for every-night and every- 
morning care of the skin 
between treatments, you 
will know that she men- 
tally puts herself in her 


“patient’s” place, and 
that the treatment is a 
happy one. 


Years ago, skin treat- 
ments or “facials,” as 
they were called, too often 
ignored the neck entirely, 
concentrating all the at- 
tention upon the face. 
Perhaps this was due to 
the prevailing style of 
high collars—but no col- 
lar is ever so high that the 
neck does not show to 
some extent. Mrs. Davis 
begins her treatment with 
the shoulders and the 











cream, followed by a few 
minutes of thorough mas- 
sage. The cream is then 
removed with a_ towel 
wrung dry out of warm 
water. Following this, 
the eyebrows are shaped 
carefully, and then a 
“crystal mask,” a light, 
thin mixture composed 
chiefly of cucumbers and 
egg whites, is applied and 
allowed to dry while the 
patient takes a pleasant 
littlecatnap. Padsdamp- 
ened with witch hazel are 
applied over the eyes 
while this mask is drying. 
It is removed with the 
warm towel, and then 
tissue cream is massaged 
in very lightly. Next 
comes a pleasantly sting- 
ing application of ice right 
over the tissue cream— 
crushed ice, a small hand- 
ful in the corner of a linen 
towel—effectually con- 
tracting the pores which 
have been relaxed by the 





Hele sods 





back of the neck, pro- 
gressing next to the chest 
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It is important to take care of the neck 
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previous applications. A 
dry towel follows this, to 


1930] 


“It is very, very important to take 


Lastly, a finishing lotion is 7 
rubbed in, forming a foundation for § 
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MAKES EYES LOOK 


LARGER 






No matter how small 
your eyes may be, a few 
applications of harmless 
Murine will make them 
appear much bigger. It 
clears up their whites and 
increases theirsparkle,thus 
causing them tolooklarger. 


roe 





SEND FOR YOUR 


FR E SAMPLE NOW 


EST the goodness of KONDON’S for cold 
in head, sinus trouble, nasal catarrh, head- 
ache, dry nose, hacking cough, catarrhal 

deafness, hay fever, rose cold, throat trouble, 
sore,tired feet, chilblains,sore face from shaving, 
chapped hands and lips,burns, dusty automobil- 
ingandworkplaces. DrugStores 30cand 60c 


KONDON'S 


















mms MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. seweeneeed 











B | Your destiny in life is not in the hands of the 





Masterful 





gods of luck and chance. You, with your own 

hidden mental powers and unawakened forces, 

can change the course of your life and master yourself. 

You may learn to live a life of new, JOYFUL, PROSPEROUS 
REALITIES. 

The Rosicrucians will send you, without obligation, a new 

book, “THE LIGHT OF EGYPT,”’ that tells how you may 

start on the path to MASTERSHIP in all your daily affairs. 


LIBRARIAN, U.S. 0. Amore Library, San Jose, Calif. 
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The Perfumed Touch that 
Makes Your Toilet Complete 


4 
4 
4 
e 4 
Cuticura 

Taleum Powder 3 
Delicately Wedicated and Antiseptic , 
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CORNS 


a 


in 1 minute by these thin, 
soothing, healing pads. Safe! 


Zino-pad. 


nd tender toes — relieved 


Atall drug, shoe and deft. stores. 


Dr? Scholl's 


Put one on— 
the pain is gone! 





BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c. 


Amaze and Mystify! Fool your friends. Be 
popular. Explains many coin, card, hand- 
erchief tricks, etc. you can do. 100 pages 
rofusely illustrated. Postpaid 1oc. LYLE 
OUGLAS, Station A-18, Dallas, Texas 
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remove both moisture and excess 
cream; enough of the latter remains, 
however, to furnish a base for the 
rouge and face powder that finish 
the treatment. A tiny bit of non-dry- 
ing lip rouge is the final accent—and 
how good one feels as she sits up and 
beholds herself in the mirror, after 
just one hour of perfect rest and treat- 
ment! 

This treatment, Mrs. Davis says, 
is designed for the person who needs 
only ordinary attention to keep her 
skin young and firm. There are other 
forms of treatment for specific con- 
ditions—for too-dry or too-oily skin, 
for roughness, for spots and discolora- 
tions, and so on. 

“First of all comes perfect cleanli- 
ness,” says Mrs. Davis. “Without 
that, both internally and externally, 
one cannot be lovely. That is why we 
pay so much attention to the thor- 
ough cleansing of the skin in these 
treatments. 

“Of course, one thorough skin treat- | 
ment every week or two is of no avail 
unless the patient takes proper care of 
herself, night and morning, between 
treatments. You can’t be beautiful 
after one facial any more than you can | 
play the piano beautifully after one | 
lesson. It takes persistence to accom- 
plish anything in this world!” 

That last paragraph is probably 
more important to you, who read this | 
article, than anything I have said so | 
far. For that very reason, I have | 
asked Mrs. Davis’ advice about tak- | 
ing care of the skin between treat- 
ments, and I shall be happy to pass it 
along to you in these columns next 
month. 





I Know the Dahlias Dream 


My dahlias are all sleeping 
Within their quiet beds, 

While all bound up inside of them 
Are lavenders and reds, 


And velvet browns and purples, 
And shades of pink and cream. 

All through the misty winter days 
I know the dahlias dream 


Of summer days and warming skies 
And bluebirds on the wing, 
Of golden days when flowers will bloom, 
And sweet voiced birds will sing. 
—Harriet Markham Gill 







i» carry a 
package of wild- 
flower seeds on your spring 
picnics. Instead of removing 
3 flowers, plant more of them. 
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2000 Men 
to Stop a Trickle 


OR miles and miles the levee stretches 

its protecting length. City and village 
and farm lie snug and safe behind it... 
but suppose that the searching, lapping 
water finds ome spot where even a tiny 
trickle might pass through, how long 
before an army of men is fighting a 
raging torrent? 


Grave vaults, as well as levees, must be 
impervious to water. The Clark Vault 
offers this positive protection. 


Made of metal—specially processed 12 
gauge Armco Ingot Iron or Keystone 
copper steel—the Clark is absolutely 
non-porous. Using the principle of the 
diving bell, the Clark does not depend 
on man-made locks and seals. 


All seams are double welded inside and 
outside. Each Clark is tested under 5,000 
pounds of water and carries a 50-year 
guarantee. 


Solid copper, 10 gauge in thickness, is 
used in making the beautiful Clark de 
luxe model. It is guaranteed perpetually. 


Clark Vaults can be obtained through 
better funeral directors everywhere, in 
the following models: Gray and White 
Lacquer Finish — Silver Tone and Copper 
Finish Cadmium Plated by Udylite 
Process—De Luxe, 10 Gauge Solid Copper. 


Less than Clark complete protection is no 
protection at all 


THE CLARK GRAVE VAULT CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Western Office and Warehouse, Kansas City, Mo. 





This trade-mark is on every genuine Clark 
Vault. It identifies the vault instantly. 
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Briguren 
FEBRUARY 
BREAKFASTS 


A TOUCH of crispness for dull every- 
day menus is not only refreshing but 
healthful. Meals are better balanced 
when you include a crisp, ready-to- 
eat cereal. 

Surprise the family with Kellogg’s 
Pep Bran Flakes. Such flavor! Such 
crispness! For these are better bran 
flakes full of the famous PEP flavor, 
with just enough bran to be mildly 
laxative. Great for children. Serve 
with milk or cream and top with fruit 
or honey.Order ared-and-green pack- 
age from your grocer. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 


Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 
BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 
Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 
Coffee—the caffeine-free coffee. 

















CAre you using 


MAPLEINE 


in desserts? 


Mapleine gives delicate, delightful maple 
flavor to all desserts—puddings, cake 
icings, sauces, ice cream, etc. Try it! 
Folder with every bottle. Our ‘““Mapleine 
Cookery” recipe book FREE on re- 
quest. Remember that with Mapleine, 
only half the usual amount of flavoring is 
required. Its quality and price are the 
same as before the war. Only 35c for 
2 oz. bottle. Nearly every grocer has 
Mapleine. Or, 1 oz. trial size for 20c. 
Crescent Mfg. Co., Dept. 16, Seattle, 
ee 


so sae 













All Wall Decorations 
DECORATIVE 


Moore 
Push-Pins 


“To Fasten Up Things” 
6 colors 
10.. a block All Dealere 
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Prize-Winning a 
: 7 


Spanish Recipes é 


From the December Contest 


ERY popular indeed are foods of Spanish and Mexican origin here 
in the Pacific West, judging by the hundreds of splendid recipes 
that came in response to the December contest announcement. 
It is interesting to note that nearly every Spanish and Mexican recipe 
calls for a large number of ingredients and takes some time to prepare. 
The saving grace is that the resulting dish is unusually good, and that it 
is usually a meal in itself, requiring only a green salad, salt wafers, rolls or 
corn bread, and coffee to complete it. 
Here are the three recipes that the judges considered best in the recent 
contest. We hope you like them. 


nnrmsc QAore 


Mexican Noodles 


‘ "id the package noodles, or, if you wish to make them, proceed as 
ollows: 

Allow 4 eggs for 6 persons; beat the eggs slightly, add 1 teaspoonful of 
salt, and then work in all the flour the eggs will take up—about 4 cupfuls. 
Knead 3 minutes, roll out very thin, let stand 10 minutes to dry on one 
side, then turn and allow other side to dry 10 minutes. Roll up loosely like | 
jelly roll and slice in as fine shreds as possible. Let stand to dry while 
making the sauce, as follows: 


asa ne be fet ie ee 06 OO 


34 cupful of salad oil 1 No. 2 can of tomatoes 
¥ an onion, chopped fine 1 No. 1 can of tuna fish 4 
4 stalks of celery, diced 1 No. % can of oysters (or 4% pint of & 
1 small can of mushrooms fresh oysters) : 


Heat the salad oil in a heavy skillet, add the onion and brown slightly, 
then add the celery and let barely heat through. Drain the mushrooms, 
add, and let heat through. Put tomatoes through a sieve, season with 
salt, pepper and cayenne pepper, and let boil 15 minutes; then add to the 
first mixture, together with the tuna fish, flaked, and the oysters. Let 
simmer slowly about 1% hours. About 20 minutes before serving time, 
drop the noodles into boiling salted water and boil rapidly 15 minutes. 
Drain and keep hot. To serve, pour some of the sauce on a large, hot 
platter, add the cooked noodles, and pour the rest of the sauce over all. 
Serve with a green salad and bread and butter sandwiches. Serves 6 or 8. 
—Mrs. H. E. McIntire, Auburn, Washington. $5.00 prize. 


A RRP 6 


Avocado Salad 
2 aguacates (avocados) 14 cupful of chopped pimento ’ 
1 tablespoonful of onion juice ii Juice of 1 lime or lemon j 
alt ; 


Peel and mash the avocados, add the other ingredients, and serve 
immediately on lettuce or sliced tomato. Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. C. B. 
Valle, Chihuahua, Mexico. $1.00 prize. 


ea ate 





Albondigos—Spanish Meat Balls 





1 pound of ground round steak Pepper and paprika 
1 cupful of bread, 2 or 3 days old 1 egg, beaten 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 1 can of tomato soup or Spanish 
1 tablespoonful of chopped green sauce 

pepper 2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 teaspoonful of salt 1 can of chicken soup or 1 cupful 
Y{ teaspoonful of ground oregano of stock 





Mix steak, bread which has been moistened with water (but not wet), 
onion, green pepper, seasonings and egg. Flour the hands and form the 
mixture into tiny balls about the size of a quarter. Put the butter into a 
kettle, add about a tablespoonful each of green pepper and chopped onion, 
and let saute a few minutes. Add the tomato soup or Spanish sauce, let ; 
cook a few minutes, then add the chicken soup or stock (this may be made 
with bouillon cubes); when boiling, drop the meat balls in. If necessary, 
add more hot water to keep the balls covered while cooking; boil slowly 
1% hours. Have hot boiled rice ready; arrange it as a border around edge 
of platter, or use a ring mold to shape the rice, and turn out in a deep- 
rimmed chop plate. Put the meat balls and gravy in the center of the rice 
ring, and serve, garnished with parsley and pimento. Serves 6 or 7 
persons.—Mrs. Susie L. Haase, Redondo Beach, California. $1.00 prize. 
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HARD WATER. PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 


It’s HARD WATER 
that makes 


WASHING hard 


THIN SUDS, excessive scrubbing, 
difficult rinsing—you know these 
difficulties of the washtub. Hard’ 
water (water filled with harsh alka- 
lis) causes all of them. The alkalis 
combine with dirt to form a gray 
scum almost hopeless to get rid of. 

But you need not wash in hard 
water. Add two or more _table- 
spoonfuls of Melo to a tubful of the 
hardest water—instantly it is 
softened. Suds are quick, rich and 
lasting; rinsing swift and thorough. 
Less scrubbing is required, less soap 
is needed. The skin of tender hands 
is saved from irritation, and there 
is less wear and tear on clothes. 

Water softened with Melo takes 
much of the work out of every 
washing and cleaning operation. 
And it adds comfort and satisfaction 
to the bath. Try it tomorrow. Melo 


is sold by your grocer in convenient « 


cans —10c eri tig ay ae in far 
western states). T A agp 
Products Co., Cz i ‘Ohio. (Abs 
makers of Sani-Flush.) 


MELO 


WATER SOFTENED 

WITH MEVOIS A 

REMARKABLE CLEANER 
10 CENTS 





























One 
Woman 


Wanted 


in each town in Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah and Arizona to do 
special work for us in her spare 
time. 

Better write today before 
someone else in your locality takes 
advantage of this unusual oppor- 
tunity to earn extra money. 


Address 
C. E. BURNS 
Room 206 


1045 Sansome Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Three Recipes 


HERE is one excellent way to pre- 
pare that healthful vegetable, 


| cabbage, and two good dessert ideas: 


Royal Cabbage 


Cut cabbage in pieces, removing 
the hard center. Let boil uncovered 
15 to 20 minutes, or until tender. 
Drain, and set aside until cool, then 


| chop the cabbage. To 3 cupfuls of the 


vegetable add % teaspoonful of pep- 
per, 1 teaspoonful of salt, 1 table- 


| spoonful of melted butter, 3 beaten 
| eggs and 34 cupful of evaporated milk. 


Mix all together and turn into a but- 
tered baking-dish. Bake in a moder- 
ate oven (375 degrees), surrounded 
with boiling water, until firm. Serve 
from the baking-dish. 


Frozen Fruit Cream 
34 cupful of milk 


egg 
3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
Few grains of salt 
34 cupful of crushed fruit 
—strawberries (especially good) 
—apricots plus bananas or 
—prune pulp plus 1 tablespoonful each 
of lemon and orange juice 
¥ cupful of pastry cream 


Scald milk. Beat egg slightly, add 
sugar, salt, and hot milk; return to 


| double boiler, and cook until mixture 
| coats the spoon. Chill and add crush- 





ed fruit, fold in cream, beaten stiff, 
and place in drawer of mechanical 
refrigerator for four hours or over- 
night. Makes four generous servings. 
(If mild flavored fruit is used the pud- 
ding will be improved by the addition 
of a little lemon juice. Since freezing 
decreases the sweetness of a food, be 
sure the mixture that you place in the 
refrigerator is a litthe sweeter than you 
wish the finished pudding.) 


Cake Crumb Desserts 


Cake crumbs’ combined with 
crushed fruit, nuts and whipped 
cream, and served in dainty glasses, 
make a very delectable dessert. If 
you wish to omit the fruit try adding 
about 1 tablespoonful or less of 
chopped: preserved ginger and a few 
marshmallows to each cupful of 
whipped cream used. 








ITs A COO) 1DEA~ 
to buy a jar of peanut butter a few 


days before you intend to 
use it and turn it upside 
down on the pantry shelf. 
When the jar is opened 
there is no oil on the top. 
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RICH 
AND LASTING 


—and the coffee flavor lingers 
when fragrant M-J-B is served. 
All M.J-B coffee goodness is 
saved in each can of M.J-B by 
the 12-cylindered vacuumizers 


owned, patented and used ex- 


clusively by M-J-B Co. 


MJ: B 


HI-TEST VACUUM COFFEE 














M.J-B San 
co. Francisco, 

665 Third Calif. 
Street 





Please Send FREE Recipe Booklet 


Name 





Street 
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City. State. 
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5 Room AIADDIN 





All Materials Readi-Cut—Freight Paid 
Buy direct from the big Aladdin Mills at 


wholesale prices. Shipment i is made in sealed box 
car—freight prepaid. e arrival guaranteed. 


Save $200 to $1000 


Aladdin Homesare cut- 
to-fit at the Millon huge 
labor-saving machines, 

= sy a von | rod on nd ju job, 
Summer *Z61 wherelaborand umber 


een om Te the fin- 
Cottages @nd uP esthomeyourmoneycan buy. 


Many sizes and designs. What You Get 


Save ony time and 
annoyance by ordering 

all cuaterinis froan one’ Pricesincludealllumber 
source, shipped to your readi-cut, millwork, 
destination in a single car. Windows, doors, inte- 
rior woodwork, hard- 
ware, roofing, glass, nails, 
paints, varnish, and stains. 


Catalog FREE 


Profusely illustrated. 
Overflowing with inter- 
ae est. Address nearest 
ol ice today or your 
Gatun $145 Bp copy. No obligation. Send 


All sizes—attractive de- 0w-Ask forCatalog No 1019 


signs. Prices areastonishing- The ALADDIN CO. 


ly low. Build one yourself in 
a day or two, savelaborcosts BayCity, Mich., Portiand, Ore. 
Wilmingto: 


—really enjoy the easy work! n, N.C. 

















Charming Rock 
Plants = = ¢ ¢ 


FOR PACIFIC COAST GARDENS 


Standard Alpines in great variety, and many 
unusual ones that will add distinction to 
your planting. 

Catalog for the asking. 


W. L. CRISSEY ALPINE GARDENS, 
R. D. 2, GRESHAM, OREGON 


Gladiolus— 


the finest cut flower you can raise in your gar- 
den. I grow several hundred of the ‘“‘World’s 
Best™ varieties and issue a beautiful catalog 
which is free to all interested. 











Special Collection of 100 assorted glads 
in at least 35 fine varieties, all colors, large 
bulbs, for $3.00 prepaid. 50 for $1.75. A 
very fine collection but not labeled as to 
variety 


Champlain View Gardens 


Box 8 


Burlington, Vermont 














NEW DAHLIA VARIETIES 


Our 1930 Introductions [Now ready for delivery] 


UME ah atthe ant cSt nlas io iste's'g so xs 6k wise $10.00 
On the Sun Kissed Roll of Honor for the second year. 
(0 Sa eRe A ree $10.00 


Reaaink a Certificate of Merit by the Dahlia Society of 
Southern California and alsoon the Sun Kissed Roll of Honor. 
een a eee ee $2.00 per 100 
Write for our catalogue. 

BURCH DAHLIA GARDEN 
4031 Oakwood Avenue Inglewood, California 





Bulbs for Spring Planting 

idias og Flower) 25c. Dwarf Pink Callas, 75c. Lycozis 
a agic Lily) $1.00. Chlidanthus, Ismene, Pancratum (White 
Spider Lily), Zephyranthes (Fairy Lily) 20¢. each. Catalog free. 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, California 


| main 
this treatment may seem, 
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Who's Who Among 
LV estern Garden Flowers 


Summer Lilac 


HE summer lilac is an old favor- 

ite. It is a tall shrub, whose 

long arching branches and large 
spikes of purple bloom in summer 
make an interesting pattern against a 
white wall. Massed in groups by itself, 
it makes a good effect. Clouds of but- 
terflies are attracted to it and hover 
over it all day. For this reason it is 
sometimes called the butterfly bush. 
It is not delicate or hard 
to please, and will grow in 
any ordinary soil if it has 
sunshine. Before spring 
growth sets in, it should 
be cut back hard to the 
stem. Drastic as 


so lustily does it grow that 
by the time its flowers 
come in summer the plant 
will be nine feet high. 
Bloom can be counted on 
the first summer. If you 
own one plant, you can 
soon have a colony of 
them, for cuttings put in 
during spring or fall will 
root without fail, and once 
set out in the garden, these 
will rapidly catch up in 
growth with the parent plant. Since 
it does not demand water in summer 
and blooms so much later than the 
majority of our shrubs, it is particu- 
larly useful for western gardens. 
Buddleia Davidi is one of the hand- 
somest and hardiest of its family of 
ornamental shrubs. Not only will it 
stand several degrees of frost, but if 
killed back to the ground, sends out 
numerous shoots 
which usually 





Summer Lilac 


Geum. 


HIS herbaceous perennial is 
valuable for the showy color it 
adds to the garden picture for 
months on end. The handsome va- 
riety known as Mrs. Bradshaw has 
large double flowers of bright scarlet. 
There is a very fine golden yellow, 
Lady Stratheden, which is equally 
good. Both kinds are borne on stalks 
of about two feet in height, springing 
from strong clumps of low 
dark green leaves, which 
are themselves interesting 
in shape and good fore- 
ground in a border. The 
crop of bloom continues 
all summer, provided mois- 
ture is given the plants. 
As cut flowers, they have 
two excellent attributes— 
they hold their heads very 
gracefully on their long 
thin branched stems, and 
they last a number of days 
in full beauty. 

The chief thing to re- 
member in growing them 
is that they need a moist 
and rich soil, not neces- 
sarily in shade. In very 
dry places they fail to give 
large flowers and are generally disap- 
pointing. They may be grown from 
seeds or divisions. The plants will be 
good if left undisturbed for three or 
four years, after which they should be 
pulled apart and reset or else a de- 
terioration will be noticed. A mixed 
border shows them up to good ad- 
vantage, and early bulbs may very 
nicely be planted among them. 

Stock of any 
variety may be 





flower the same 
season. The 
various Buddlei- 
as in the cata- 
logues, as varia- 
bilis, Wilsoni, 
magnifica, Veit- 
chit, and so on, 
are forms of this 
plant. 

B. variabilis 
will berecognized 
by its willow- 
shaped leaves 
and long droop- 
ing spikes of lilac 
or purple flowers. 
This is best cut 
back severely in 








increased by di- 
vision in the fall. 
This plant will 
give successive 
crops of bloom if 
the flower-stems 
are kept cut back 
and the plants 
well watered 
and cultivated. 


Geums are ex- 
cellent for cut 
flowers. They 
hold their heads 
gracefully and 
last many days 





the early spring. 
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Salpiglossis 


UNNY slopes where the ground | 
becomes quite hard and dry in| 


summer do not daunt the salpi- 
glossis, in fact it thrives under just 
such conditions, producing plenteous 
crops of its beautifully-veined and 
richly-hued flowers. These are of fun- 
nel shape, spreading into five divi- 
sions, and are held on stems from two 
to three feet high. The plant is un- 
pleasant to touch by reason of sticky 
glands which are found on the stems 
and leaves. It is interesting to note 
that these very glands are what give 
it its power to survive drought, as 
they enable it to drink night dews. 
The salpiglossis is one of the many 
flowers which have been much im- 
proved in recent years, the result be- 
ing a gorgeous range of colors. 
The very tiny seeds should be 
barely covered with soil when sown in 
cold frames in spring. By summer the 
plants may be moved out into the 
garden, where they will bloom in most 
business-like fashion all season. The 
main stem should be cut back when it 
begins to slow down in blooming, 
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MORSE’S | 


SWEET PEA QUINTET 





MARY PICKFORD 





and the plant will then throw out 
fresh growth and bloom anew. AI-| 
though an annual, it will sometimes 


last over two years in California. | 
| 


Lilac Meadowrue 


(Thalictrum dipterocarpum) 


HE high priests of gardening 

assure us that this beautiful 

plant of the meadowrue order 
is one of the most valuable introduc- 
tions of recent years and one of the 
best hardy peren- 
nials of all times. 
It has noble height 
and a graceful 
poise, its tall stout 
stems soaring five 
to six feet high 
from a crown of 
lovely leaves re- 
sembling maiden- 
hair. Clouds of 
pretty littlemauve 
flowers surmount these stems, the 
soft mauve color being set off by long 
yellow stamens. The blooming time 
is from July to August, extending 
over several weeks. Both outdoors 
and in house decoration the plant is 
very ornamental. Flowers and leaves 
alike keep well in water. 

To live up to its full possibilities it 
should be planted in full sun, but not 
in dry, hard soil. Its roots like to be 
kept moist and cool, so that in the dry 
summers of California, it needs fre- 
quent soakings. It sets plenty of seed, 
and is easily grown foes these or 
from divisions, either in spring or fall. 











ALL BRIGHT 


GREAT NEW SWEET PEAS 


—the very best in five colors 


PINKIE 


COLLECTION 4 C. 


Eke 





WINNIE MORSE REFLECTION 


Reading from left to right of the illustration following are the names and descriptions: 
MARY PICKFORD — the most popular of all Sweet Peas, dainty 


cream pink. 


ALL BRIGHT —the best flaming scarlet, awarded Gold Medal 
Scottish Sweet Pea Trials, 1929 

PINKIE — a new class of hardy vigorous growing Sweet Peas 
with immense rose pink blossoms. 

WINNIE MORSE — the best and largest Duplex or Double Sweet 
Pea, soft pink on cream ground. 

REFLECTION—the best bright blue, vigorous growth and long stems. 


Plant Sweet Peas in California and most Pacific Coast locations during December, January and 


February for best results. 


You are missing a lot of real joy if age ns ave not grown the new Morse Sweet Peas. Outstanding in 


vigor, beauty, daintiness and fragrance. C 


Send for Morse’s 1930 Cata- 
logue, the above 5 handsome 
Sweet Peas truly and beautifully | 
illustrated in color on the cover. , Please mail 1 Sweet Pea Quintet D Catalogue [ Sweet 
* Pea Culture. 


Check space—clip coupon. 


A copy of our Booklet on Sweet 
Pea Culture mailed free to read- 
ers of Sunset Magazine on re- ' 
quest. Check space—clip coupon. 


C. 


C. 


r C. C. MORSE & CO., Seed Growers, 
; San Francisco, California. 


MORSE & CO. 


ae Coupon—Enclose 50c. 


SEED GROWERS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 





SPECIAL 
Catalog offer. Postpaid $]- 25 rT EST 


Established | 1893 





Jap Flowering | SEND FOR NEW 


CHERRY! 1930 
The incomparable Kwanzan. ' CATALOGS 
Deep pink double flowers in 5 
April, 2-3 ft. trees from i of Evergreens, flowering 
grafts. | shrubs. Complete line of 


j Alpines and Pere nnials. 


ED SEEDS 





SEATTLE 








Send Free Catalog ( Nursery Stock [D Seeds 
NaM€ . . cccccccccccccctevcsscce 
yy PETTITT TTOE LL 





50 years of 
KUNDERD Gladioli 


50 years aco A. E. Kunderd be- 
gan growing Gladioli as his life 
work. Today Kunderd Gladioli 
are recognized as the world’s best. 
Buy from the originator and be 
sure of genuine Kunderd varie 
ties. Write for the Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book. Describes 
hundreds of varieties. 130 new 
Gladioli offered for the first time. 
63 pictured in color. Use coupon. 










=. KUNDERD, 193 a Way West 

oshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please aoe me your FREE Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book. 


Name. 





St. or R. F. D. 














| City. 





_State___ 
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HAVE YOU SENT 








‘Free Booklet 
’ onrees&Plants 
| will Help You. 








L\ 

Tuis complete, beautifully- 
illustrated catalog, will help you mak~- 
a delightful “‘outdoor living room” of 
your home grounds. It contains full 
descriptions of new and rare, as well as 
staple, fruit and shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, conifers and camellias. It has a 
special rose section and also tells about 
the Armstrong Landscape Plan Service. 


Join the thousands who, each year. 
order by mail direct from this catalog. 


Write your name, address and city on 
the margin, and mail to us for your 
Sree copy. 


LARGEST IN THE WEST 
Nurseries 
412 NO-EUCLID AVE: 
ONTARIO,CALIFe 





LAs! “3 
CHANCE | be 


TO PLANT 
OREGON 


ROSES 


for SUMMER BLOOMS! 


The time for successful cose planting is limited. Early 
Spring planting is essential to secure prolific summer 
blooms. Order your bushes now and plant them immediately. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
6 Two Year Old Bushes ‘i 


the United States. 

FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, immense white, the white 
American Beauty. 

OPHELIA, salmon gold. 

MME. CAROLINE TESTOUT, bright pink, very fragrant 

LOS ANGELES, flame pink, toned with coral and gold. 

MME. EDOUARD HERRIOTT, coral red, shaded to 





bronze yellow at base 
SOUVENIR DE GEORGES PERNET, oriental red, faint- 
ly shaded with yellow. 


The above are all field grown bushes, 
budded on disbudded Manetta stock. 


Order now to insure best blooms next season 


Send for our catalogs —“Oregon Roses” 
and Annual Flower and Garden Seed Catalog They are free 


Portland Seed Co. ?¥5: 


East First and Alder Streets 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WESTERN 


GARDEN 


QUERIES 


Conducted by Martha E. Phillips 


How shall I plant my tuberous be- 
gonia bulbs? 

These bulbs should have been out 
of the ground for six weeks and quite 
dry; if they have not, dry them thor- 
oughly for two weeks. They should be 
sprouted on damp peat moss, placed 
with the round side down, and kept 
warm. When the little pink eyes 
show, plant them in pots, not more 
than two in a six-inch pot. There 
should be several pieces of broken 
crock for drainage and a coarse, loose 
soil; use old fertilizer or bonemeal, 
peat moss, leaf mold, sand, and any 
good garden soil. Mix well, fill the 
pots, and water, then plant the bulbs 
the next day with about one inch of 
soil over the eyes. They do not need 
heat, but frost will kill them. 


What cuttings can I start now? 


Cuttings from deciduous shrubs can 
be started in early spring. Try hy- 
drangeas, syringas, viburnums, fuch- 
sias, lilacs, lantana, and deutzia. 
Plant in a sunny place in sandy soil 
and keep them damp. 


I want a perennial border this sum- 
mer against a high fence with a sunny 
exposure. Can I start it now? 

February is an excellent time to 
start a perennial border. You will 
have to get young plants. Begin with 
your background—get it right and 
permanent. You can plant evergreens 
or tall shrubs by getting balled roots. 
Use a flowering shrub or two if your 
space is wide enough, do not crowd 
too much. The soil should be well 
turned—spaded two spades deep with 
a good, rich fertilizer until it 1s in a 


mellow porous condition. Choose 
your tall perennials first. Do not 
plant in rows. You should plan a 
color scheme for certain predominat- 
ing colors, then plant with accent 
points in your border so there will be a 
recurrence or a sort of rhythm in your 
colors. It is not always possible at 
first, so you may find changes neces- 
sary. Draw a plan on paper and work 
to that plan. Tall perennials that can 
be used in blues are: delphiniums, 
campanulas, anchusa, lupines; in rose 
red or pink: phlox, hollyhocks, mal- 
lows, cannas, and pentstemons; in 
yellows, there are cannas, day lilies, 
helianthus, golden glow, and golden- 
rod; in white, there are beautiful 
phlox and Shasta daisies. For smaller 
plants, there is a long list in all the 
colors: centaurea, scabiosa, coreopsis, 
German Iris, Oriental poppies, and 
Sweet-williams. You can use annuals, 
such as zinnias, asters, stocks, and 
godetia, later in the bare spots. For 
the small border use pansies, heu- 
chera, clarkia, and Virginian stocks. 


Should the old spikes of daffodils and 
tulips be cut off? 

Yes. Unless you wish to save seed, 
never allow an old blossom spike to 
remain on a bulb. The only reason for 
a plant to bloom is to produce seed 
and the strength of the bulb goes into 
the seed. 


What shall I plant in a shady corner 
that has the morning sun? 

For shrubs in the background, you 
can use an aucuba, a nandina, or an 
aralia, with woodwardia ferns. Some 
of the taller growing lilies would do 





ADDRESS YOUR 
GARDEN INQUIRIES 
TO 





MARTHA E. PHILLIPS 


Sunset MaGaziIneE 





1045 Sansome Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Wore, 


DAHLIA CREATIONS 
1930 Introductions 


ARTHUR M. HYDE 
A giant in size and beauty. Decorative. 
Long, broad petals of orchid pink. Re 
verse of old Burgundy. Constant bloomer. 
PHYLLIS ASH 
A rainbow of outstanding beauty in any 
garden and a wonderful keeper when cut. 
Also our standard varieties and rare one 
choice American and Foreign Dahlias. 


Introducers in the U. S. of the new race of 


French “Stella” Dahlias. Delicate, grace . 


ful, beautiful. Unlike any others. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
and Cultural Guide 


M. G. TYLER 
1660-B Denver Ave. Portland, Oregon 














Beautify your garden with 

a pool Our new 36-page 
pi gives full information 
on how to build and care for 
your water garden. Inexpen- 
sive post-paid collections and 
over 100 varieties of exquisite 
and rare lilies are shown, 
mS many in full color. A ver- 
itable handbook of water lily 
lore is yours for the asking. 


Send for FREE Catalog Today! 
JO HNSON 


|; Water Gardens 
$230 ti California 




















A Wonderful Strain of DELPHINIUMS 
DAHLIAS & IRISES 


The world’s 
best varieties 
Pacific Coast grown 
PLANTS, BULBS & 
SEEDS can’t be beat. 
If interested ask for 
acopy of our 1930 
GARDEN GUIDE 

& CATALOG. 
Nothing just like it 

published. 
PUDOR’S INC. 
Puyallup, State of 

Washington 


Delphinium, Iris & 
Dahlia Specialists 





















~ LANDSCAPE 


ARCHITECT 


At 5m ~ Mail 
Big fees; pleasant healthful work; a 
ed, uncrowded profession offering 
remarkable opportunities. Imm 
J/ ate income possible, many students 
more than pay for course from fees earn- 
ad poy studying. Graduates are earn- 
‘© to $200 a week. Our course is es- 
sie suitable for western conditions. 
Write Today for Details. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
Member National Home Study Council 
Des Meines, lowa 








well, but you must wait until fall to 
plant them. For the tall perennials 
use doronicum, anemone (Japanese), 
thalictrum, bleeding heart, colum- 
bine, and foxglove; foe the lower bor- 
der use saxifraga, forget-me-nots, 
mimulus, and primroses, including 
auriculas. Make a plan first, thor- 
oughly prepare your soil, and have it 
well drained. If necessary, put a 
three-inch layer of gravel under two 
feet of good soil. This bed need not be 
disturbed for years, so it will pay to 
make it well. 


What seeds can I plant now in the 
open ground? 

Any annual or perennial seeds 
marked hardy can be planted now in 
the open—that is, in California. Use 
some sand and peat in fine soil, water 
it, and plant the seeds while damp. 
Press the seeds in with a board. You 
can transplant later if too thick. 
Some annuals are poppies, godetia, 
scabiosa, linum, stocks, colored candy- 
tuft, clarkia, mignonette, and _alys- 
sum. Perennials planted now will not 
blossom this year. They can be 
planted in the summer. 


What are “green plants” of dahlias, 
and how can I grow them from my 
tubers? 

Use a box at least twelve inches 
deep, half fill it with coarse sand and 
peat moss, place your separated 


tubers in this about February or | 


March, and almost cover, being sure 
the eyes are facing up. Keep them 
warm and damp and give them plenty 
of light. As soon as the sprouts are 
four inches long, carefully cut off 
close to the tuber, and plant in sand 
to root, protecting against the sun and 
drying. These rooted cuttings are 
“green plants” and after being re- 
potted in soil, may be planted out in 
the dahlia bed with the tubers after 
all danger of frost is over. This is a 
good way to increase your fine dahlia 
tubers. 


My flowering peach had curled leaf 
last year. What shall I do for it? 


Just before the flower buds open, 
spray with Bordeaux mixture. The 
directions come on the package. It is 
a dry powder to be mixed with water. 
See that every branch is touched. If 
a rain washes it off spray again. This 
should be done before the buds open 
and the leaves appear. 


IT’ £ GOOD IDEA~ 


to paint wooden plant 
stakes to retard decay 
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“Free Packet 
of Satin Flower 


GODETIA 


Of all the blossoms native to the 
Pacific Coast, none lends greater 
charm to any garden than does the 
Satin Flower Godetia. Always a 
companionable flower, adaptable to 
all circumstances, it sends forth deli- 
cate yet colorful blooms under the 
most adverse conditions but responds 
cheerfully to extra care. 


In order that every flower lover 
may enjoy this “‘regional flower’’ of 
the Pacific Coast, we wish to present 
any home owner with a big ten cent 
size package from LILLY’S SURETY 
SEEDS. Just send us your name and 
address or use the handy coupon be- 
low. 





Ask for Your Copy of the 
Album of Gardens 


This beautiful catalog containing 120 roto- 
gravure reproductions of photographs and hav- 
ing a full color cover is also free. Its photo- 
graphs are sometimes of individual blooms, a 
border planting of some garden favorite or 
perhaps a trellised corner. While many will 
be new to you, there are also the old-fash- 
ioned favorites and all are flowers adapted to 
culture on the Pacific Coast. 


We will also send you the name of your 
nearest dealer, who will show you the super- 
selection of LILLY'S SURETY SEEDS of 5c 
and 10c packets and special assortments. Each 
packet contains full cultural directions for the 
Pacific Coast. 


Send in the coupon today. 





The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Please send me my Free packet of Satin Flower 
Godetia and have your distributor nearest me 
send my copy of his 1930 Flower, Vegetable and 
Field Seed Album, illustrated with rotogravure 
pictures, 


Name 





Address. 
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ZAVNIALS 


Hardy Tubers 


Gorgeously beautiful; 
finest ne qualities. 
specially priced col- 
lections below will give 
= the start of the most 
luxuriant and brilliant 
Spot in your 
community, 
“Pacific” Collection $5.50 


6 Dahlias, originated in Oregon, worth $10.00, sent postpaid for $5.50. 
All fine cut flower varieties. (Save $4.50.) 


CITY OF PORTLAND, Giant Yellow Peony......$ _.50 


H 






C GIANT, Decorative, Giant Lijac..... 250 
OREGON SUNSHINE, Giant ae Deco 3.50 
on. CERISE STAR, Cerise Salmon........ 1.50 

REGON, Cactus, Rich Carmine cherie. 75 


SYNOOPATIO. IN, Decorative, Gold, Shaded Red... 1.25 


“Cut Flower" Collection $2.75 
12 special cut flower sorts, worth $5.40, sent postpaid for $2.75. 
All have good stems, bloom freely and last well when cut. We use 
these for our own florist cut flower trade. (Save $2.65.) 


Reg. Price 















BETTY AUSTIN, H.C., Yellow and Carmine... § .50 
CHAMPAGNE, D., Goiden Champagne ‘75 
DREAM, D., Glowing Salmon............ 35 
ELDORADO, D., Giant Vivid Gold 1.00 
MARCELLA GILL, D., Soft Rose Pi “35 
MAUDE HASTINGS, C., Soft Yellow. 35 
MBS. CARL SALBACH, D., Mauve Pin 35 
PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA, D, Giant ‘35 
SEABRIGHT, D., Orange ani 35 
T. P. QUIMBY, D., Pure White °35 
WALTER DEEGEN, C., Orange Scarlet °35 
HALLENGE, D., Gold, Tipped Crimso: ‘35 
TOTAL VALUB................------- § S40 

We are the largest growers of Dahlias 





west of the Mississippi. Send for Catalog. 


(6300) Oe = 1-101 Sa) 3 2 ore) 


Dept.D PORTLAND,ORE. 











This seed catalog, unlike others, is a beautifully illustrated 
magazine on home gardening, the culmination of 54 years 

of thoughtful service to American home gardeners. 

VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Contains the most complete collection of correctillustra- 
tions of annual flowers in true colors ever published in an 
American Seed Catalog. Also many inspirational 


ARTICLES BY EXPERTS 
on latest fashions and d pecial 1930 
offer: Cynoglossum Amabile, new a oi bo Forget-Me-Not 
annual, pkt. 10c. atalog sent with seed or alone, free. 
VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 45 
47 Barclay St., NewYork City 10 W.Randolph St., Chicago 


Why is Your Garden? 


To some folks a garden means pleasure; to others it spells just 
—work. 

To our customers it means hours of joy, days of real sport, 
with a new thrill each morning. 

For thrills—grow dahlias from seed—send for a free copy of 
“Cuacepa Dautia Seep.” 

For the thousand and one other Seeds and Bulbs your garden 
needs—send for a copy of our regular catalog. 

There’s more to your garden than digging in the dirt! 

Charles G, Davis, Chageda Gardens, San Leandro, Calif 


MANURE! MORE MANURE! Tes ever 
refuse—leaves and rubbish from the garden, straw 
and cornstalks from the farm—into rich, valuable 
artificial manure by the simple ADCO process. No 
live-stock needed. You owe it to your garden and 
yourself to know about ADCO and how to use 
it. Send for our interesting booklet. It's free. 
ADCO, 1714 Ludlow St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLADIOLUS itetism, tc cacn 
Medium, 1c. each 
Baby Bulbs, 200, $1.00. Bulblets, 250, 250; 1200, $1.00. Most 
wonderful collection ever brought together. Many Kunderd, 
Diener, Austin, Bill, Coleman varieties. Many ruffied; all colors 
of the rainbow. Buy as many as as Send for prices 
named varieties and Perennials, De biniums, 15c; Jap Lan- 
terns, 10c; Phlox, me ee es Blazing Star, I5e. 10 

Flower seeds, 50c. miter & Son, Janesville, Wi 
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‘Tips 
For Tenderfeet 


Contributed by Western Gardeners 


E of the West know that there 
\ \ are many uses for the yucca 
plant. Here is one that the 
housewife or cook may use. As you 
know, there is a sharp spine at the 
end of each leaf of this plant. All the 
thread-like fibers in the center of the 
leaf are connected to this spine. Cut 
the leaves from the stalk, lay them on 
a flat rock and pound them with 
another rock. Comb out the pulp, 
leaving the fiber connected with the 
spine, and you have a_ naturally 
threaded needle. Use this novel 
needle and thread to sew up the next 
fowl that you stuff. 


ee ee ae 

In a small walled garden where 
space is precious, utilize the top of the 
garden wall for pots or boxes of 
flowers. They will add materially to 
the effect of color by placing bloom 
at uneven heights. If boxes and pots 
are painted cobalt blue, matrix green, 
or jade with an occasional vermilion 
or lavender, there will be introduced a 
gay, quaint, old-world note which is 
particularly suitable to Spanish pa- 
tios. Pottery jars help, too, to i 
nish color and to hold growing flowers 
at varied heights. 


rt fF & 

Slugs and snails particularly enjoy 
cabbage and lettuce leaves. If these 
leaves are placed in the garden at 
night a flashlight will reveal many 
feasters upon them and they may then 
be destroyed. There are insecticides 
which will rid the garden of these 
pests and will destroy the eggs and 
larvae in the ground as well. It may 
be bought to scatter on the ground. 











every one used 


he can use in 


one dollar is paid and some ten- 
derfoot gets an idea which 


Sit down and write us some 
of your garden experiences 
thisvery day. Thankyou! 


If you have a toad in your garden 
or frogs in your lily pool, consider 
yourself fortunate. They will be of 
real service in keeping your garden 
free from pests. A duck will eat many 
bugs and snails, but is a bit rough on 
young plants. 

+ 

A good soaking once a week 
better for ferns than a daily watering, 
the nurserymen say. Set the-fern in 
water deep enough to cover the pot 
and let remain for twenty minutes or 
half an hour. If you forget and let it 
stay longer, it really will not matter. 

The reason for this is that the roots 
of a fern grow tightly together in a 
ball. If they once become rather dry 
they contract, drawing the earth from 
the sides of the pot. Then, when water 
is poured into the pot, it immediately 
runs off, leaving the fern with very 
little added moisture. 


+t + 

When stock or gilliflowers are 
through blooming, cut them back toa 
height of six inches, leaving some 
“breathing leaves.” They will soon 
resume blooming. 

Fuchsias are very lovely if they are 
prunedseverely, leaving main branches 
only from which droop the beautiful 
bell-like flowers. In a shady location, 
they are ideal and are picturesque 
against a wall of brick or stucco. 
When they have attained considerable 
height a ground cover of cinerarias 
will be pretty at their base. Both 
plants prefer a shady location. The 
cinerarias seed themselves and are a 
joy forever. 


. 1c. & s GOOD s IDEA—~, 


To send in your good western gar- 
den ideas and tips to SUNSET. 


For 


in the magazine, 
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Toilet bowls shoul be 
aS WHITE AS SNOW 








Anp they can be—without the unpleasant 
work of scrubbing. The modern way is 
swift, easy and effective. 

Just sprinkle a little Sani-Flush in the 
toilet bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Then watch. Immediately 
the bowl is white as snow, germ-free and 
odorless. All incrustations are swept away 
And Sani-Flush cleans and purifies the en- 
tire toilet, reaching even into the hidden 
trap which brushes fail to touch. 


Try Sani-Flush tomorrow, and spare 
yourself unnecessary hard work. Sold by 
grocery, drug and hardware stores every- 
where in convenient punch-top cans, 25¢; 
in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. “i. makers of Meo 
—a "fine water softener.) 


Sani-Flush 
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For Your Rock Garden 


Hi dainty little Alpines which eagerly color your rockery 
with vivid hue at the first warm sunshine of spring should 
be planted now. From the Swiss Alps and the Spanish 
Pyrenees, the lofty Himalayas and far away Andes—from our 
own American peaks and ranges are brought the dainty deni- 
zens of the mountain side, that their lavish beauty may make 
glad the garden of the city man and country estate. Under 
experienced care they are trained to garden environment and 
taught to live under garden conditions. 
$3.00 buys a nice assortment, or you can make your own 
selection from our catalogue. May we send one? Please ask 
for Catalogue “‘A’’ of Rock Plants. 
Rare Alpines and 


Eddie & Gamwell, Inc. °725 Ais on 
Bellingham, Washington 


Vin TMU RIURIATIAT IATL IAT id Ti CAAA ATA i il AA 


Rare Alpines and Rock Plants 


Y I LIST only the choicest varieties of native 
GY and imported alpines. A copy of my Spring 

catalogue now ready, will convince you of the 
Y rare quality of this plant material. 


a Rockmarge Alpine Gardens 


Mrs. Edith H. Banghart, F.R.H.S. Medina, Wash. 

















H Get This — porn prongs Today 

| isting superb new 

| GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS 
| Dahlia Seed 

| Many new, rare, quality originations. 

| CARL SALBACH 

| Originator and Grower of New Varieties 


645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, California 
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Prune Rose Bushes 


(Continued from page 37) 
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finer than if we leave five or seven | 


buds. Such pruning is called “exhibi- 
tion” pruning. We get fewer blooms 
from the branch pruned, but finer ones. 
The pruning of climbing roses is a 
different procedure entirely than the 
pruning of a bush rose. Here we leave 
the main branches of our climber un- 
disturbed so long as they are strong, 
healthy, and have made good growth 
the past season, otherwise we remove 
them entirely. This should be done, 
in the case of the hardy climbers, 
which bloom only in the spring, im- 
mediately after the blooming season. 
In the case of our beautiful Climbing 
Noisette roses, so much at home in 
California, such as William Allen 
Richardson, and Mme. Alfred Car- 
riére, no pruning of the healthy 
branches is necessary, and this is 
largely true of the Climbing Teas. 
What is the best time to prune? A 
wag once said, quite truthfully, “two 
weeks before the last frost!” In other 
words, the ideal time to prune a rose 
is shortly be- 
fore the new 
spring growth 
starts. In 
mild climates, 








1—Correctly pruned; a clean cut, 
Y4 inch above bud. Leaf-buds 
represented by A. 

2—Cut too close to leaf-bud. 

3—Cut too far from leaf-bud, too 
slanting, and too rough. 


where a rose bush is never completely 
dormant, prune it at the time when 
most dormant. Too early pruning 

may result in new growth starting 
that will be nipped by later cold and 
thus not properly mature. 

Remember always that you are 
pruning your rose bush—wisely or 
unwisely—every time you cut its 
bloom or snip off its dead flowers. No 
matter whether you remove the flower 
stem of a rose as a bud, a full bloom, 
as a dead flower, or seed pod, cut it 
back so as to leave only two to five 
leaf-buds, and cut just above an out- 
pointing ‘bud. This is not only for 
the good of your bush, but it gives you 
flowers with long, healthy stems. 
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a garden of 


amous 
alifornia 
owers 


IU 


pce pni- oe oldest horticulturists 
now make this special introductory 
offer to you:—5 packages of Famous 
California Flowers for ten cents— 
Zinnia, Aster, California Poppy, Candy- 
tuft, and Painted Daisy—all typically 
Californian . . . noted for their rare 
beauty... specially grown on Germain’s 
great California growing grounds. They 
are offered to you at this ridiculously 
low price simply because we want you 
to try them in your garden—that you 
may become acquainted with Germain’s 
famous Quality seeds—used in Cali- 
fornia gardens for over 58 years. 


With the 5 packages of seed, we will 
send you our new, beautiful Catalog, 
“California Gardening,” containing 112 
pages, with 6 in full color. In it are 
offered hundreds of varieties of choice 
seeds, plants, bulbs, etc... . along with 
complete instructions for planting and 
caring for the garden. 

If you choose, we will send you the 
catalog alone, absolutely without cost. 


Send the Coupon today—before you 
turn the page! Receive this whole Gar- 
den of Famous California flowers, and 
our beautiful new 1930 Catalog—for 
only 10c—either stamps or coin. 


(Pnaieinas 
| ZINNTA 






Mail Coupon 





SIXTH 
anv MAIN 
os ANGELEs, 


CauiFr. 


Germain's Dept. K6 
Sixth and Main Sts. 
Los Angeles, California. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed 
find 10 cents. Please 
send me the 5 packets 
of Famous California 
1 and your new beautiful Catalog— 

California Gardening.”’ 

OC Check here if you wish only “ 
Gardening”’ absolutely free. 










California 





















TRAVEL 


SUNSET 


SERVICE 


If you are going East, West, around the world or on a short 
vacation trip, write us for information. Tell us just what 
your problems are and we will be glad to help you. 
quiries received by this department are answered personally. 








In- 


Address Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


F all the inquiries which 
come to us from you who 
share this department, the 
question most often asked is, 

“I am planning to drive back East. 
Will you please tell me what route to 
take?” To which we always reply, 
“It all depends,”—especially on the 
time of the year. A look at any United 
States road map will show what you 
already know, that miles of mountain 
and desert must be crossed before 
East meets West, or vice versa. 


Indians. Sunset at the edge of the 
painted desert; men, women, and 
children busy in the sugar beet har- 
vest; all of these sights we envy you 
when we say, “Take one of the south- 
ern trails.’ 

Just the other day a man asked, 
“What possible enjoyment could one 
get out of such a jaunt?” We refuse 
to answer such a silly question. Now 
that we have an altimeter on the car, 
we want to take the trip again just to 


Panama Canal and Havana. But if 
we are to do any one of these things, 
we must start a vacation savings 
account right away! 


HIS is the time of year when : 
chosen children of good fortune 


sail from the Port of Seattle, 
Los Angeles, or through the Golden 


Gate to see what lies beyond. If you § 


happen to be one of those lucky, | 


happy adventurers, don’t forget that } 
you may write this department ff 





Such a map will show, also, the 


for information about types of 





locations of the principal trans- 
continental highways. Moun- 
tain passes in winter are likely 
to be impassable, and deserts in 
summer are certain to be hot. 
So, generally speaking, we ad- 
vise our friends to take a north- 
ern route in summer and one of 
the southern routes in winter. 
We have personally made the 
trip twice across the continent 
by automobile, and thrill now 
when we think of eating up 
those miles on the Lincoln-Vic- 
tory Highway. The miles and 
miles of tall corn standing “like 
a thousand, thousand soldiers— 
green-clad soldiers all’’; the 
spicy sagebrush of Wyoming 
wastelands; the green dotted 
hills around Laramie; the salt 
marshes of Utah; that moon- 
light ride from Salt Lake City to 
Winnemucca over the desert, 
dodging jackrabbits at every 
rod; Lake Tahoe, that shimmer- 
ing sheet of blue water so close 
to heaven; the ridedown through 





Motor Musings 


ON’T burn the headlights during the day 

to prevent over-charging of the battery. 
Running the starting motor continuously for 
three minutes is a much better plan. 


In “hard water” regions, drain and refill the 
water circulation system every 1000 miles to 
prevent crystallization of mineral matter on 
the inside of the radiator core, which causes 
the engine to over-heat. 


When washing the car, lift the hood and 
flush out the radiator cores with the hose to 
remove caked mud. If oil from the motor has 
been thrown on the core, remove it with gaso- 
line or strong soap suds. Oil and mud impair 
radiation. 


Beware of inferior motor oil. Good motors 
are worthy of good oil! 





clothing needed for every coun- 
try. This list was prepared with 
great care by a world traveler 
and you will like to have it for 
reference. 

If some of your friends are 
taking a trip—ocean or other- 
wise—a little gift which will be 
much appreciated is_ several 
pairs of the new knitted shoe 
protectors. No matter how 
dusty or polished your shces 
are, simply slip these protectors 
over them before packing and 
your other clothing cannot pos 
sibly become soiled by them. 


Travel Letters 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

We, my wife and I, have planned for 
years to take an ocean trip, and now, 
in spite of the stock decline, it seems 
that possibly in 1930 we can realize our 
dream. What month, in your opinion, 
would be the best to visit Hawaii?— 
A. R. H., Salt Lake City. 


If you weretoask me, A.R.H., 
of Salt Lake City, what was the 











the redwoods to San Francisco— 





best month for eating chocolate 





all of these we see again when we 
mention the Lincoln-Victory Highway. 
Then the National Old Trails route 
which we followed in late fall when 
the cottonwoods were bouquets of 
gold in autumn sunshine. From Los 
Angeles we headed east over the San 
Bernardino mountains, up Horse 
Thief Canyon, whose very name 
spells thrills, and on to Needles, that 
oasis in the desert. The night spent at 
Peach Springs, Arizona, where on our 
evening walk down Main Street we 
met only a cow and a calf and two 


[suNS 


enjoy to the utmost the heights of 
pleasure which such a trip affords. So 
far as that is concerned, we always 
enjoy traversing those same moun- 
tains and that same desert in one of 
the luxurious transcontinental trains 
which make the trip east so interest- 
ing and so pleasant. We should love 
to cover that same distance rapidly 
and excitingly in a plane, to say noth- 
ing of stepping aboard a Pacific liner 
and traveling to New York leisurely 
and restfully by the way of the 
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fudge cake I would probably 
recite the entire calendar, for every 
one of the 365 days appeals to me very 
strongly as a good day for eating 
chocolate fudge cake. I feel the very 
same about Hawaii. For fear some- 
thing might happen later in the year 
to hinder your making the trip, why 
don’t you plan to go in late April 
when the Aloha Festival of Flower 
and Song will be held, or in May or 
June when the flowers are their loveli- 
est? We are enclosing some booklets 
and detailed information to make 
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your trip-planning easier. If you sail 
from{San Francisco, won’t you stop in 
at the Sunset office? We should like 
to help you to see some of the interest- 
ing places here by the Golden Gate. 


Travel Editor, Sunset: 

We shall be spending a week in Los Angeles 
this spring and while my husband is engaged in 
business, I should like to know some short, easy 
trips on which I might take my two boys, aged 
ten and twelve. We shall be leaving our auto- 
mobile at home. Particularly we should like to 
have you suggest some nearby resort where we 
might spend a quiet week end. This will be our 
first trip to southern California—A. L. M., 
Astoria. 


When you get to Los Angeles, you 
will find that a week is not nearly 
enough time to see all of the interest- 
ing sights. One trip you and the boys 
should be sure to make is to take the 
stage down to San Diego, following 
along the ocean for miles and miles. 
If that seems too far to go in one day, 
you might go only as far as La Jolla. 
One day you will enjoy taking the 
street car out to San Gabriel Mission 
—particularly if you happen to be 
there at the time of the Mission Play. 


Then, of course, there are any num- | 


ber of interesting sightseeing trips 
around the city, a visit to Huntington 


Library, and so on—ask at your hotel | 


desk for particulars. In making the 
trip to Catalina, perhaps it will be 
better to wait until your husband can 
spare the time to go with you for it 
makes a fairly long, hard day. For 
your week end, we can think of noth- 
ing more pleasant than a trip up Mt. 
Lowe—two hours from Los Angeles 
over a mountain railway which winds 
and climbs until you are more than 
4,000 feet above sea level. On the 
summit you will find vacation land 
with vacation pleasures; a tavern 
where you may live in luxurious ease, 
or housekeeping cottages where you 
may enjoy camping de luxe. A folder 
about this inexpensive, thrilling, and 
restful trip is enclosed. We hope it 
will whet your appetite sufficiently to 
cause you to take the trip. 


' & 


The Desert is Calling 
™ EATH VALLEY, shunued 


by overland travelers of 

covered wagon days, has be- 
come a mecca for winter travelers 
from all corners of America. This 
winter paradise is in southeastern 
California, just over the Nevada bor- 
der. One hundred and fifty miles 
long, from ten to thirty-five miles 
wide, Death Valley is hemmed in by 
the Funeral Range to the east, and by 
the towering Panamints to the west. 
Volcanic in origin—burnt, twisted, 
scarred and wrinkled—these moun- 
tains display an amazing riot of colors. 
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of the WESTERN 
WORLD... 


Awaits your Voyage of Discovery 


—imeriartchs 


at 










































rset gardenland where Nature's flor- 
| iculture is the delight of every lover of 
flowers! Air that is languorous with blossom- 
born perfumes! Hours that idle by with the 
| timelessness that is part of the soul of Hawaii! 





More, this Pacific Paradise affords a world of 
opportunities for thrilling sport. Surfboard 
and sampan, canter and crater, tee and trail, di- 
vert the body while the mind takes its ease in 
Hawaii’s glorious freedom from care. 


For travel luxury as the globe-trotter knows it, 
and fora voyage that “ends all too soon,” over the 
pleasant southern route, book LASSCO. With 
a well-balanced fleet, headed by the companion 
luxury liners “City of Los Angeles” and ‘‘City 
of Honolulu,’ LASSCO assures you the utmost 
convenience in choice of sailing dates, and the 
widest selection of sumptuous accommodations. 
All-Inclusive-Cost Tours — from $285, includ- 
ing inter-island trip to Hilo for a thrilling two- 
day tour of Volcano-land. 


During April and May, LASSCO also features 
Specially Serviced Spring Tours, on the “City of 
Honolulu” and the “City of Los Angeles.” 


For full information apply any 
authorized agent, or 
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730 South Broadway » Los Angeles 
685 Market Street » » San Francisco 
213 East Broadway » ~» San Diego 
119 East Ocean Boulevard » Long Beach 
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FASCINATING 


HAVANA 








ON YOUR WAY TO 


NEW YORK 


OR FOR A MID-WINTER| 


VACATION 


More and more the winter 
vacationist chooses Havana. 
And why not? The warm sun, 
the bright moon of tropical 
skies breathe a spell of charm 
and romance. 

There’s entertainment and 
recreation galore. Thorough- 
breds, neck and neck, flashing 
by at the Jockey Club... 
Golfing on palm-skirted fair- 
ways... Swimming in lazy, 
sunny seas. The Casino, gay 
hotels, dining, dancing. 

Even to the seasoned 
traveler it is a revelation to 
sail on the new liners “Cali- 
fornia,” “Virginia” or “Penn- 
sylvania.” Electric propulsion 
brings a new era in ocean 
travel— smooth, swift, vibra- 
tionless beyond compare. 

Besides Havana, the trip 
includes gigantic Panama 
Canal and a visit at historic 
Panama City. Liners sail every 
other week for New York. 
First and tourist cabin accom- 
modations. 


fanoma facific 


tin 
INTERNATIONAL 
MERCANTILE a ae 
COMPAN Y. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE (Dept.2-c) 
460 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send me your free, illustrated 
booklet: “Traveling Around America.” 
: Name 


Address 
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Reds, mauves, yellows, oranges, 
greens, grays, and black on the moun- 
tainsides, blend and contrast with the 
tan and chocolate buttes, white salt 
marshes, and silvery alkali sinks on 
the valley floor. Bourke Lee, who 
wrote about Death Valley in the 
Saturday Evening Post, says: ‘At 
sunset the colors leap from the land 
into the sky. The screaming sunsets 
are impossible. There are no such 
colors.” ” 

We copied this from a colorful book- 
let put out this fall by one of the 
western railway companies. In it you 
will find complete information about 
reaching Death Valley and about 
hotel accommodations while there. 

Somehow we have never found the 
words to describe Furnace Creek, 
Funeral Range, the Devil’s Golf 
Course, and the Old Borax works, so 
rather than write of them, we shall 
suggest you stop in at one of your 
local ticket offices and ask for the 
booklet, “California’s Unique Winter 
Resort in Death Valley.” Or, if you 
prefer, just drop us a line, and we 
shall be happy to send you a copy. 
Whether you plan to make the trip 
this winter or not, get the circular and 
make the journey in your easy chair. 


End O’ the Trail 


Ridin’ a hoss, to the trail’s end 
Where the sand is deep, and the sky is blue, 


| Restin’ a while where the pine trees bend, 


Nobody ’round but God and the view. . . 


Thinkin’ o’ Pards who have rode the range, 


| Who have waved “‘Adios’”’ from the unknown | 


and, 


| Dream of the past, and isn’t it strange 
That my eyes smart so?... must be the sand... 


Cheerin’ aloud each old loved peak 
As a ship-wrecked sailor cheers a sail; 
Once I was young, now I’m old and weak, 
| But I’m ridin’ a hoss, to the end o’ the trail. 
—Ben H. Smith. 
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San Francisco’s 


most distinctive 
new hotel 





OPENING, JANUARY 15, 1930 
WOODS-DRURY CO., Operators 






































SHS 
WILLIAM TAYLOR 
HOTEL at Civic Center 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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ALASKA 


AV, 
| AY 
| Annual escorted tour aSex ‘f 
| leaves S. F. June 28th, 1930 
ROUND NORTH Sw 


AMERICA 


Special party leaves S. F. June 7th, 1930 via 
Panama Canal on the new S. S. Pennsylvania. 
Most attractive itinerary and accommodations. 





We sell tickets and arrange reservations for all steam- 
ship lines—air travel—or other transportation 
services—to any part of the world. 


128 Sutter St. San Francisco 
Kearny 3512 
























| 
| THOS. COOK & SON 
| 


Clark’s Famous Cruises 
CRUISE June 28 


EUROPE cess? 


CUNARD LINE, §2 days, $600 to $1250 

| Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers, Italy, 

| Riviera, Sweden, Norway, re anean 

Holland, Belgium, Paris (London, Rhine, 

Oberammergau Passion Play) — select 

clientele; most and best for your money. 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included 


M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A. 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 


a |p ALE EXPFASE MOTOR TOURS:#595 


4 Passion Play at Oberammergau; and France, 
h 
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Switzerland, Austria, \Germany, Belgium, all ex- 
penses, $395. “All-of-Europe” Tour, $995. Ocean 
Passage, motor transportatign, hotels, meals, sight 
seeing programs provided. yay for “Booklet E-30”. 
F _j The Travel Guild. tac. Dept.426 180 N. Michigan Ave..Chicage.(. 
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WHERE 


Qualityis High 


and 


The Lexington—New 
York’s newest hotel—is 
not only distinguished for 
} the luxury of its modern 
L appointments and the ex- 
tremely reasonable rates, 
but also for the quality of 
its Cuisine. 


Dinner and Supper Danc- 
ing in the Silver Grill. 
Dave Bernie and his Hotel 
Lexington Minute Men. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with private bath (tub and shower) 
circulating ice water, mirror door. 
341 rooms with double ane $ 4 

1 person. 
$5 


These same 341 rooms for two 
$6 


persons . 
$7 


SE ee eee 


229 rooms with twin beds 
Either one or two persons 

231 rooms with twin beds 
Either one or two persons 

Transientor permanentaccommodations 





Club breakfast . . . 75ce 

Special luncheon . . $1.00 

Table d’hote dinner . $2.00 
Also a la carte service 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST. NEW YORK CITY 
Frank Gregson, Mgr. Phone MURray Hill 7401 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 


Rates are Low 
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J. Leslie Kincaid, President 
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All Sorts of 
Winter Sports 


LAYING golf in the rain, taking 
long hikes over the green hills, 
riding horseback through the city 


parks, pruning the rose bushes, going | 


on winter picnics to the beach—these 
are a few of the good-time pictures 
found in the great panorama of sports 
and recreations for Westerners. 

For a real thrill, we recommend 
flying over the soft snow in skiis; 
tobogganing over the hills on tin pans 
or tin pants; coasting, skating, and 
playing hockey; thrilling at dog der- 
bies and participating in ice carnivals. 

Such winter sports are within a 
day’s journey from many of you. If 
you live in the Northwest, Mt. Baker 
and Paradise are tempting you to 
leave your firesides for such winter 
fun. Tahoe calls another group to 
its winter tournament which will be 
held on February 8 and 9, and the 
Tahoe Dog Derby February 11 and 12. 
Yosemite with its varied accommoda- 


tions (all good, by the way) offers | 


everything in the way of winter ac- | 
tivities; it is just overnight from San | 


Francisco by train or 7 hours by auto 


over the All-Year Highway. 


An 
Hawaiian Winter 


Soft wind walking on the tasseling cane; 
Bright sun shining through a passing rain; 
Low sky, blue; and dark sea, calm; 

And a rainbow growing in a royal palm. 


Or maybe a Kona storm from the sea, 
And a mad south wind in a mango tree. 
—Marjorie May Koloa 


An Airgram from Honolulu | 
CCORDING to a news release | 


from Hawaii, we learn that dis- 

tances between the six large 
islands of the Hawaiian group have 
been bridged by wings. November 
saw the inauguration of two regular 
island passenger lines to maintain fre- 
quent flight schedules between the 
four principal islands of the group, 
Hawaii, Oahu, Maui, and Kauai, 
with flag stops at Lanai, the pineapple 
island, and Molokai. Commercial 
aviation will be a great boon to Ha- 
waii’s speedily growing tourist indus- 
try, travel men have pointed out, as 
visitors who have but a limited time 
to stay in Hawaii will be able to take 
the side trips from Honolulu to the 
popular outlying islands of the group. 
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Sourn Arrica 


The New Realm 
of Travel 


Where skies are blue, 
sunshine is perennial, 
and unspoiled marvels 
of nature abound! Vic- 
toria Falls—the world’s 
mightiest cataract—is 
alone worth the trip. 


The Cape of Good 
Hope begins a panorama 
of glorious sights that 
include the famous 
Kimberley ‘‘Valley of 
Diamonds,”’ the Rand 
Gold Mines, the majestic 
Drakensberg Mountains, 
herds of big game in their 
natural habitat in the five- 
million acre Kruger Na- 
tional Park, the wonderful 
Cango Caves, the mysterious 
Ruins of Zimbabwe, and all 
the thrilling, picturesque 
phases of African native life. 


Modern seaside resorts— 
Cape Town, Durban, Port 
Elizabeth, East London — 
offer delightful diversions 
from inland sightseeing. 
Surfing, sunbathing, golf, 
tennis, fishing, and other 
sports are everywhere avail- 
able, and hotels and rail- 
roads provide the utmost 
comfort and convenience. 


A wealth of new thrills 
awaits you in South Africa, 
and lasting memories of 
travel delight. 


Write Director 
S. A. Government 
Travel Bureau, 
11 Broadway, 
New York, 
regarding tours. 


Ask for booklet, 
TH7 














Los Angeles 


Miss Mary Garden 


in one of a large number of 
unsolicited comments 
by world famous 
celebrities, 


writes: 


“Why live elsewhere when 


the Ambassador, the most 


beautiful hotel in the 


world, is here.” 


No Hotel in the World offers 


more varied attractions . 


lay 


y superb 27-acre Park, with 
miniature golf course, open-air 
plunge and tennis courts. Rid- 
ing, hunting and al! sports, in- 
cluding Archery Ranges and 
18-hole Rancho Golf Club. 
Motion picture theatre and 35 
smart shops within the hotel. 


Famous Cocoanut Grove for 


dancing nightly. 


Write for Chef's Cook Book of 
California Recipes 


BEN L. FRANK, 


Manager 


LILES 
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| present. 
| Indian or half wild. At last I am with 
| my 

| out-of-doors. 
| things which only the West can afford. 
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SUNSET and Sunsets 
ALWAYS read Sunset and get a 
I great kick out of it. Not the jolt 
of a tight-corked bottle, but a lift 
that leaves me a little above some- 
thing for a while at least. 
My church is God’s own out-of- 
doors. My creed, if any, is to be 
square with folks, and to spread a 


| little sunshine in an effort to please 
| others. I am married to Nature and 


find her a great pal and the last para- 
graph of your editorial in October 
issue is sure good gospel. That’s that! 

Now, friend Editor, I am not a 
writer. Guess we agree there. Fact is 
I spend most of my time on my ranch 
and for pastime write accident in- 
surance; but it strikes me that what I 
am sending you herewith may do 
some one some good. 

Read it and if you think your read- 
ers might find it interesting, bring 
them a bit closer to our West and the 


| timid ones farther away from a fear 


of the elements, then use it. 

The fact that it is not from the pen 
of some literary artist shows what the 
western sunset can do to an ordinary 
man.—G. A. M. Willson, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


Willson’s Word Picture 
AM comfortable, sitting in a big 
[au chair just outside the ranch 
house, and in spite of some dis- 
appointment, am contented for the 
Guess I must be either half 


friends—the elements and the 
I see and feel those 


And with the approach of twilight, I 
shall see one of Nature’s own moving 
pictures, a battle between the sun and 
clouds, for it will rain and hail soon, 
but there is time to write first on this 
machine. 

What a sight it is already! Great 
banks of clouds, with rims of gold and 
changing shape every second, a new 
color every moment. Gold, yellow, 
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Lift the Ugly Veil of Blemishes 


Beneath the surface lies radiant complexion 
beauty, ready and waiting to give the charm of 
glowing health to the skin—clear, silken, soft, 
fine-textured and warmly colored—just as soon 
as the basic cause of blemishes is removed. 
Pimples, acne, sallowness, blotches, and dull, 
pasty complexions all too frequently result 
from intestinal stasis—an internal sluggish- 
ness that poisons the entire system. A toxic 
blood-stream feeds impurities to the skin tiseues. 
Infections and blemishes flourish. Such a con- 
dition is septic, and bodily resistance is low. 
Disease finds a septic system easy prey. 
Correction is often easy—if the condition 
is due to constipation. But septics seldom know. 
No one will tell you of a fetid breath or body 
odor. But your mirror willreveal these skin blem- 
ishes—Nature’s signals of a septic system. 


‘Three Days Will Often Work A Marvelous 
Change 

Try this week-end test: A few tiny calcium 
wafers (Stuart’s) will supply the elements that 
Nature may need. Speedily everything will be 
made sweet and clean, inside as well as out. 
A purified system often shows immediately. 
Eyes Bright! Skin Clear—soft, smooth and 
warm with color! Let one dime open this easy 
way to skin beauty and health. 


At All Drug Stores: 10c or 60c sizes 


CALCIUM 


WAFERS 
SONG WRITERS! 


Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on work found acceptable apd oe 

a fication. Anyone wishing to write either 

e words or music for songs may submit 

i work for free examination — 

Past nee unnecessary. w demand 
ore “Talking Pictures" “Pally de- 
scribed in our free k. Write for it 
Today—Newcomer pl on 

154 Earle Building, New York, N. Y 
OLD COINS tors only. Catalog —- 
prices paid for coins, ten cen’ 


William Hesslein, 
Boston, Mass. 








Large S pring selling catalog 
of ow My ‘or sale free to collec- 





101C Tremont Street 


IF | 


Appears on your address label, it means 
your subscription to SUNSET expires 
THIS issue. You will not want to miss 
the many good things our Editors have 
planned for the March number. 


It’s time to RENEW 





THIS DATE 
FEB. FEB. 30] 
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white, gray, purple, and even the 
black adds to its beauty. 

Look at it all! Old Storm King, not 
wanting to be outdone, flashes long 
tongues of fire from those black cur- 
tains, those screens of the sky, and 
would seem to say with a bellow and 
roar of thunder: “Now, my puny man, 
which is the most terrible?” And I 
say, “Neither one of you—for I love 
you both.” On with the music of the 
elements; it fits my moody soul, and 
don’t I wear the thunder bird? Am I 
not also, as the Indian, a worshiper of 
the Great Spirit through your sym- 
bols and the many other symbols of 


| Nature—your thunder, your streaks of 


a 


Sey 





| battle it was! 
| and sat, with visions of many miles in 


) fire, your rain and hail, as well as the 


glory of your opponent, the Sun? So 


; hurry up, old battle of the sky; come 
| closer. I want to get wet! 


Over in the northeast is a solid sheet 


_ of hail screening the mountains’ great 


peaks and yet glistening with a hot 
ray from the Western sun, which bom- 
bards over those black banks as if it 


\ hit hard with its warmth those ice 


pebbles falling to earth. I love it! 
What a sight! Farther to the south- 


| east the sun holds its fort, bright in its 
| late afternoon purple and gold haze. 


Bang! That was close, and here comes 
the rain. I’ll move inside. 
It is over, or has passed on, leaving 


| everything soaked, even myself, for 


in watching my storm I neglected to 
prepare things for it. But what a 
From where I stood 


every direction, that cloud-curtained 
sky of purple, gray, and black swept 
on as I looked. The late evening sun 
was obscured; thunder roared and 
split the heavens; streaks of fire rent 
the sky as if to vent their surplus 
energy; shot bolts of living fire to the 
earth. It was sublime, chaotic. The 
sun obscured, its colorful flame went 
out—beaten, conquered, covered in 
black, dead. But wait—there ap- 
peared a weak spot, a rift, in that 
black curtain, and the sun found it. 
Changing in a moment to a small 
wedge of blood-red fire, it shot that 
crimson rebuke into the rift and liter- 
ally burned its way through until the 
very heavens caught fire. The black 
curtain turned purple, garnet, then 
deep yellow, and its fringed extremi- 
ties became white gold. Then this 
western sun, its battle won, its day 
done, dropped back and down below 
the horizon—a final blaze of glory. 





to use a rubber plate scraper 
to dry tiny French windows. 
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CENTRAL CALIEORSS 
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helped 


to bring all of California 
into closer unity - - - ~ - 


E= Brancu of the Bank of Italy helps connect busi- 


ness with business . . . city with city . . . country- 


side with countryside .. . 


northern California with 


southern California. “» This great system is one of the 
chief factors in promoting the state’s prosperity .. . and 


in keeping it prosperous. “y It has brought Californians 
... North, south, east and west . . . closer together. It 
has helped to erase sectional jealousies and differences 
*y It has helped to unite the people of 166 cities into 
one great progressive family. “» It has been an am- 
bassador to business. ~~ It has aided and fostered 
agriculture. “y Its pioneering achievements 
have brought fame to California. 





Bank of Italy 


NATIONAL tavincs ASSOCIATION 





A NATIONAL BANK 


292 BANKING OFFICES IN 166 CALIFORNIA CITIES 





Rock-a-Bye Auto Seat 

Holds baby securely and 
comfortably at just the 
right height to look out the 
windows. Steel frame, gray 
enameled and rubber cov- 
ered. Washable duck seat. 
Adjustable to fit any car. 


Folds flat. On sale every- 
where or direct, $3.00. 
Send for catalog of nursery 
specialties. 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 


Sa 2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
No. SA St Louis, Mo. 


AUTO SEAT 














neOlic Lubricates 
Polishes 


Prevents Rust 


finest oil for bait casting 
lines, reels, guns. Never 
gums or hardens. Colorless, 
odorless, stainless. 
3 5 Sent direct if your 
C. dealer cannot supply 
WM. F. NYE, Inc., Dept. K 
- NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Oil refiners for nearly a century 








MILITARY 


San Rafael ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools’’ 
(non-sectarian) 


One hour from San Francisco, Primary, Grammar, High 
School, Junior College. Division “A” rating, Univ. of Calif. 
Fully accredited. High scholastic standard. Military system 
under U. S. A. supervision. Catalog, A. L. Stewart, Supt., 
Box 8-N ,San Rafael, Calif. 








San Diego Army an Navy Academy 


Junior Unit R. O. T. C. 
“The West Point of the West” 

“CLASS M” rating of War Department. Fully accredited. 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for young boys. Summer sessions. Located on 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian 
pa Bendy Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box 504, 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, California. 
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HESE are happy days in the Sunset offices 

—happy days because they are such busy 

ones. Out in the circulation department, 

women with high-powered paper knives are 
at work all day long opening letters which say, “I 
want the new Sunset for the coming year—here is 
my dollar.”” Many of the letters go still further and 
make such heart-warming comments on the magazine 
as this one from Los Angeles: ““My husband and I 
are very grateful to you not only for the splendid, 
interesting articles in SuNsET, but for the seed of an 
idea which you planted in us. For several years we 
have had an acreage in a nearby canyon, holding it 
until the city would build out to it. In one of last 
spring’s Sunsets there was an article about cabins 
which proved so interesting and inviting that within 
two weeks after reading the article, a cabin was 
started on our property. If you could see how happy 
and contented we are in our week-end cottage, you 
would understand our enthusiasm for SuNseEr.” 
With indications of such genuine interest, what 
magazine could help smiling? 


Ss) 


We like to think that the reading tables of western 
families are heaped high with the best of fiction and 
general magazines, and that near the top of each 
pile lies SUNSET, your own western publication. Im- 
portant and interesting as the national publications 
are, it is only in an all-western magazine like SuNsET 
that you can find, for instance, a map showing where 
in your vicinity tracts of land can be 
leased from the government for 
summer homes; plans for week-end 
cottages; ideas for decorating the 
desert home; a calendar showing 
what flowers will bloom each month 
in western gardens; recipes for de- 
licious Mexican and Spanish dishes, 
and a discussion of what kinds of 
trash burners are safe in this coun- 
try of forest fires. These are but a 
few of the all-western features in 
this February Sunset. We promise 
you many more for the remaining 
ten issues of 1930. 


cs) 


Last September when attending 
the San Leandro Dahlia Show we 
overheard two women discussing 
when begonias should be planted 
One thought that fall was the time; 
the other contended that early 
spring was better. Finally one of 
them said, “Ask Martha Phillips— 
she’s standing right over there.” 
Knowing that you, too, are occasion- 
ally puzzled; over some garden 
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A year ago this 
month, SuNsET 
was going into 
125,000 western 
homes. 


Sl 


The press run 
on this February 
issue iS 195,000 


Le 


r 


problem and believing that Martha Phillips is one of 
the best-known practical gardeners on the Pacific 
Coast, we have made it possible for every SUNSET 
reader to ask Martha Phillips about western garden- 
ing. Turn back to page 60 and read what questions 
your. neighbors have asked this friendly garden 
woman and then feel free to ask her another. This 
service is free to Sunset subscribers. 


cs) 


In our Pacific Coasting this month we have picked 
up several items which may be news to some of you. 
Had you heard that plans are under way to build a 
modern highway from Vancouver to Alaska? That 
reindeer meat has become so common here in the 
West that the government has issued a bulletin on 
the cooking of it? That recently two fishermen tried 
to pay a fine to the game warden in pure gold dust— 
the first instance of the offering of gold dust as legal 
tender in many a year? That the University of 
Southern California will celebrate its semi-centennial 
jubilee this June? That amphibian planes are now 
operating between San Francisco and Oakland? 


cs) 


We have often wished that some month we might 
deliver your copy of SuNseET in person. There is 
nothing we would like more than to drive up and 
down the picturesque streets of Seattle, Portland, Los 
Angeles, Phoenix and all of the other thriving western 
cities, interrupting your work of trimming the rose 
bushes or of salad making to hand 
you your February Sunset. From 
the cities we should like to go on 
through all the enterprising western 
villages like Enumclaw, Washing- 
ton, and Worland, Wyoming, crying, 
“Here’s your February Sunset! 
Read all about building and plant- 
ing the western rock garden!’ And 
what fun it would be to take a copy 
down to Mrs. Berg, wife of the light- 
house keeper at Ana Nuevo Island, 
even though it would mean parking 
the automobile, walking through a 
mile of deep sand and rowing half a 
mile over rough waters to reach this 
interesting Sunset family. This 
February Sunset will, as usual, 
reach you either through your local 
newsstand or via Uncle Sam, but 
we do hope you feel that it was 
edited just for you. As we plan each 
article for publication, we try to 
think of all your individual needs. 
After you have read it, won’t you 
tell us how you liked it? Your letters 
will always be just as welcome as 
rain in a dry winter.—Tue Epirors. 
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HE oil companies which supply 

more than fifty percent of all the 
motor fuel used in the United States 
and Canada are now mixing Ethy] 
anti-knock fluid with their gasoline to 
provide a premium fuel that is worth 
a premium. 

Every one of them has agreed to con- 
form to the standard set by the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation. This means that 
they will use base gasoline of specified 
quality, and mix with it sufficient Ethy!] 
fluid to“ knock out that ‘knock’” in cars 


THY 


(TRADE MARK) 
REG.U.S.PATENT OFF. 


BRAND OF 


ANTI-KNOCK 
COMPOUND 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


of average compression, and to develop 
the additional power of the new high- 
compression cars. 

So wherever you drive — whatever 
the oil company’s name or brand associ- 
ated with it—azy pump bearing the 
Ethyl emblem represents that standard. 
or better. 

Remember that while Ethyl Gasoline 
is always colored red for identification, 
not all red gasolines are Ethyl. Always 
look for the Ethyl trademark. Ethyl 


Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 


The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead, 


© E.G.C. 1930 






Everywhere this emblem means - 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


TRY ETHYL THIS WEEK END 
Week-end driving is hardest of all. 
So we ask you to try Ethyl! then. 
See how much longer you stay in 
high ;how much better control you 
have ; how much fresher you feel at 
the end of the trip. Small cars and 
older cars benefit from Ethyl just 
as much as larger, more expensive 
new cars, 
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Knocks out that “knock.” 
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VEN Sarah Bernhardt, who threatened to sue a 
hotel because an uninviting bathroom spoiled 

her day and her evening performance, would have 
been charmed by the beauty of this typical Crane 
room. Even the most frugal will be delighted by the 
economy with which this beauty is here offered to 
American home builders. The Cornith bath with 
overhead shower, the Norwich lavatory, the Santon 
closet, all new fixtures full of character, cost no more 
than old-fashioned clumsy ones. The delicate India 


ivory hue in the fixtures adds only a fraction to the 
complete cost of a bathroom. The decorations . . . 
linoleum for the floor, canvased wainscot, papered 
walls . . . actually can be had for less than a stereo- 
typed room. For a book of twelve such beautiful 
rooms, one of which may exactly fit your taste, purse, 
and house, write for Bathrooms for Out-of-the-Ordinary 
Homes, with color schemes, floor plans, full informa- 
tion. Your architect and a responsible plumbing 


contractor will help plan and make the installation. 


VALVES, FITTINGS, 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago + 


AND PIPING, 
23 W. 44th St., New York + 


FOR DOMESTIC AND 


Branches and sales offices in one hundred and ninety cities 





INDUSTRIAL USE 
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